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Preface 



This report grew out of a study commissioned 
by the Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation of Conoounity and junior Colleges 
at the 1989 AACJC Convention. During its 
meeting, Board members discussed transfer 
problems and issues reported by community, 
technical, and junior college students in differ- 
ent states. Concern for such students and the 
transfer function of the two-year college 
prompted the AACJC Board to call for a na- 
tional study of state policies relating to trans- 
fer and articulation. The Board also requested 
a limited number of case studies of exemplary 
practices occurring in different parts of the 
nation. 

As a result, this report is made up of two parts. 
Part I covers content analysis of documents and 
reports of state-level policies representing legis- 
lative mandates, executive orders, regulations, 
and studies of state boards or other regulatory 
bodies, supplemented with telephone interviews 
with state officials from most states. A sepa- 
rate paper by William R. Odom, deputy ex 
ecutive director of the Florida State Board of 
Community Colleges, provides an idealized 
model of state-level articulation information 
systems, a necessity before verification can be 
made that practice is consistent with policy. 

Part II is made tip of case study reports of suc- 
cessful transfer and articulation at the institu- 
tional or regional level in California, Monda, 



New jerse^', and Texas. Many states have one 
or more comparable exemplary institutional or 
regional illustrations of where transfer and 
articulation work. Invariably, dedicated in- 
dividuals are the true source of the successful 
practice, not policies or mandates. However, 
those policies or mandates often provide the 
framework for action, needing only the human 
element. 

Reports of studies related to articulation car- 
ried out within the states, together with agree- 
ments and policies of voluntary statewide 
groups of two-year and four-year institutions, 
were included in the scope of this study when- 
ever they dealt with transfer or articulation poli- 
cies. There was no attempt to include the 
related research literature, although AACJC has 
published several important v\ )rks on the sub- 
ject. Transfer: Making It Work, edited by 
Richard A, Donovan, Barbara Schaier-Peleg, 
and Bruce Forer, reports on the Ford Founda- 
tion-funded project promoting urban commu- 
nity college tran:.fer opportunities for minority 
students. Another publication, The Articula- 
tion/Transfer Phenomenon: I\7tterns and Di- 
rections, by Frederick C. Kint/.er and James L. 
Wattenbarger, analyzed state patterns of artic- 
ulation/transfer agreements from those legal- 
ly based to those that were viewed as volun- 
tary. Kinrzer, also author of A' i(idle)>hni ai 
Higher Tdueation, has studied articulation 
practices in other countries as well. Dorothy 
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Knocll, an acknowledged pioneer and authority 
on transfer /articulation, is r.ot only responsi- 
ble for many of the studies of the Cialifornia 
Postsecondary Education QMnmissior , but also 
is author of a new AA( book, l^ransfer, Ar- 
ticulation, and Collaboration: 'lucnty-Vwe 
Years Later, 

Funds were not available to support visits to 
state capitals where extensive interviewing 
could verify interpretations or remove ambigui- 
ties between policies and practices of two- and 
four-year institutions or their state-level boards 
and agencies. Only a (ew states are able to pro- 
vide hard data to verify whether policies are 
being implemented. Hence, there is no guar- 
antee that performance is consistent with the 
practice called for by policies identified in this 
report. As a consequence, the reader interested 
in a certain polic) identified with a specific state 
will need to dctennine the degree of cicceptance 
and level of success vv'thin that state before 
reaching a concl'\sion. 

Various definitions o^ transfer and articulation 
can be found in the literat ire. For this study, 
transfer was defined as a descriptor of the stu- 
dent who seeks to move fron one institution to 
another expecting credit reco pition for course- 
work successhilly completed and expecting to 
be treated equitably with c^ll other stiiclents. 
Transfer also describes mechatiisms used by in- 
stitutions to facilitate adnMssion„, credit recog- 
nition, and related servi.es for such students. 

Articulation refers to systematic efforts, process- 
es, or services intc'ided to ensure educational 
continuity and to facilitate orderly, unobstructed 
progress between hovels or s 'gments of ins^lu- 
tions on a statewide, regional, or institution-to • 
institution basis. Among the systematic efforts 



tor education continuity are program of study 
and course comparability or equivalency. Ex- 
amples of articulation processes are admission 
and matriculation, orientation, counseling/ ad- 
vising, and transfer/ articulation ombudsman- 
ship. sSystematic services include transfer credit 
evaluation and reporting mechanisms, financial 
aid, student flow and performance data, feed- 
back information, and collaborative programs. 

Segment refers to those institutions of like mis- 
sion that are formally or informally identified 
as a system within the state, such as the two- 
year segment, state college segment, or univer- 
sity segment. In some states, the collectivity of 
independent institutions is viewed as a segment 
as well. 

hitersegniental refers to two or more segments 
of a state's postsecondary education deliver)^ sys- 
tcn*i that plan and work together to resolve prob- 
lems or issues, enter into mutual agreements, 
and coordinate programs. 

! AVA indebted to the authors of the case studies 
included in Part II who represent b(nh two- and 
four-year institutional officers as well as state 
agency officials. Acknowledgment and appreci- 
ation is also extended to the state officials who 
supplied documents and reports, were inter- 
viewed, or reviewd manuscript drafls of the re- 
port. Finally, thanks to Dr. Odom for the spe- 
cial section on state-level information systems, 
to John A. Pica, who served as research assis- 
tant during data collection, and to The Florida 
State University for its contribution to 'his 
project. 

I.oms \\\ Bender 
l^rofrssor of Hti'hcr Education 
Ihc Vlorida State Unircrsity 
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Executive Summary 



Why is the transfer/ articulation phenomenon 
misunderstood? 

The nation's 50 states are dissimilar in size, ge- 
ography, economy, demographics, and post- 
secondary education deHv^ry systems, yet they 
are often described as the ' ame in j',eneraH/,a- 
tions or national norms reporiLd by research- 
ers, policy-makers, and the .lational and. local 
press. The transfer and articulation phenome- 
non is especially vulnerable to such fallacious 
reporting, which mas!;s significant changes tak- 
ing place in postsecondary education. 

When higher education was viewed as a privi- 
lege, society accepted a.^ appropriate the tra- 
dition of institutional autonomy and the cen- 
tral role of a faculty in determining the content 
and performance requirements of each degree 
program. Societal requirements and attitudes 
have changed since the 1 960s, with higher edu- 
cation deemed a right as well as a requirement 
if our nation is to compete on a global basis. 
The primary players in articulation efforts be- 
fore the 196()s w^ere admissioiis officers and 
registrars. During the 1 980s the primary play- 
ers in articulation efforts were the transfer/ 
articulation officers carryiir^, out an ombuds- 
man role. There is clear evidence thai faculty- 
to-faculty groups will be the key players in the 
1 990s when states seriously uldress the prob- 
letn of transfer and articulatioii. 
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What trends can be identified from an analysis 
of state policies^^ 

The tnajority of community, technical, and jun- 
ioi c()llt:ge studeiits who transfer apply to near- 
by baccalaureate institutions. The ideal, there- 
fore, would be for such institutions to work 
together cooperatively to facilitate the move- 
ment and progress of such students. Failure of 
local educational policy-makers to work to- 
gether voluntarily is apparent from the in- 
creased involvement of state legislatures in 
transfer/articulation matters. During 1989, the 
year this study v/as carried out, legislatures in 
at least 13 states considered bills or passed reso- 
lutions calling for action on transfer or articu- 
lation issues. The increased acti^ ity of legisla- 
tures over the past five years makes it apparent 
that the absence or faihwe of local voluntary 
articulation will be met by state-level manda- 
tory policies. 

A reading ot state policies reveals an attitudmal 
posture worthy of note as well. Legislative reso- 
lutions dealing with transfer and articulation 
will, aluK st without exception, reflect a con- 
certi for the students' interest, sometimes tr) the 
detriment of traditions or values cherished by 
colleges and universities. In sharp Cf)ntrast, the 
interests of institutions < \n often be found in 
policies developed by state co(>rdiiiating ageii- 
cies or voluntary institutional organi/atioiis. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON T HE T RANSFER FUNCTION 

What concerns have prompted increased state 
attention to transfer/ articulation issues? 

National calls for educational reform at the end 
of the 197()s resulted in many states mandat- 
ing strengthened academic programs at both 
secondary and postsecondary levels. Concomi- 
tant demands for quality enhancement resulted 
in increased admissions requirements, reap- 
praisal of general education requirements, and 
higher test scores and CPAs. Few states dedi- 
cated the resources needed lo involve the faculty 
groups to align two-year college lower-division 
and four-year college upper-division programs. 

Another major precursor of legislative concern 
is the compelling demographic changes in many 
states, which are prompting an expectation that 
colleges and universities will proactively reach 
out to undcrrepresented ethnic minority 
groups, assuring success to and opportunity for 
completion of the baccalaureate degree, the 
gateway to the professions. Since minority stu- 
dents disproportionately enroll in two-year col- 
leges, there is an understandable desire by the 
public and its elected representatives that trans- 
fer and articulation result in increased represen- 
tation of these groups in the upper-division bac- 
calaureate institutions. 

A third concern prompting state attention to 
transfer/articulation grows out of the? burgeon- 
ing demand from applied associate degree grad- 
uates for baccalaureate opportunities. T he rigor 
of many contemporary technical and parapro- 
fessional programs requires students ^vhose 
preparation would qualify them to pursue a 
baccalaureate degree. Applied associate degree 
programs in health, business, technologies, and 
service fields are finding that their graduates 
in increasing ratios are transferring to bac- 
cal a u rea te institutions. 



What are the major areas among state transteiV 
articulation policies? 

Nearly every state can certify it has a policy 
statement on transfer of credits for students 
moving from two-year to four-year institutions. 
Some are general and essentially affirm the au- 
tonomy of individual institutions in determin- 
ing the conditions of transfer and credit 
awarded. On the other hand, some states have 
comprehensive policies that are intended to 
make transfer education a continuum from the 
secondary school level, to the two-year college 
level, to the four-year baccalaureate-degree 
level. Four major policies are: 

State Articulation Agreements: Some articula- 
tion agreements call for recognition of the as- 
sociate m arts degree as meeting the general 
education requirement for a baccalaureate de- 
gree program in any state-supported four-year 
institution. Other state agreements do not 
recogni/e the degree but specify a general edu- 
cation core which, when completed by the two- 
year college student, must be honored and ac- 
cepted by the four-year institution. A few states 
have articulation agreements that call Tor trans- 
ferability of all courses between pub j*c institu- 
tions in that state. 

Mechanisms to facilitate course or program 
comparability can also be found, including 
common course numbering systems, course 
equivalency i^'iides, and comp iter-aided course 
requisite and comparability information. 

State-Level rrayjsjer/Arttctilattou Bodies: An 
important mechanism for bringing about col- 
lective and continuing efforts to improve trans- 
fer and articulation statewide is a re[)resenra- 
tional body concerned with all aspects of 
articulation and transfer of students. In some 
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States these bodies are voluntary, while in an. 
increasing number of other stares such bodies 
are assigned responsibihties and authority by 
the legishiture. 

I'ransfcr Student Services: An array of promis- 
ing services and initiatives can be found in states 
that have made a commitment to making ar- 
ticuhuion work. Transfer/ articulation officers 
are designated in both two-year and four-year 
it:stitutions to promote transfer of students, to 
resolve grievances, and to improve faculty-ro- 
faculty relations. Recruitment programs, orien- 
tation, counseling and advisement, and even 
financial aid for students transferring to upper- 
division institutions are examples of positive 
working relationships, as illustrated in the case 
studies included in thi.^ report. 

Performance data and Feedback Systems: While 
the movement toward more centralized deci- 
sion making at the state level has been rapid, 
state-level information systems needed to sup- 
port such decision making have been slow to 
be developed. Only a few^ states have the capa- 
bility of determming whether their policies are 
being implemented or ignored. A state-level in- 
formation systems model by William R. Odom 
is included in this report. 

What are some of the problems? 

histitutional leadership is the key to successful 
transfer and articulation. Presidents must believe 
articulation activities will be in the best interest 
of the institution. There must be muuial respect 
and trust between institutions. As illustrated in 
several case studies in this report, the role of the 
president is central to makmg articulation work. 

Similarly, the mechanics of transfer and the 
continuum of education can only come through 



facuhy-to- faculty relationships. As faculty 
understand the different institutional missions, 
cultures, and resultant behaviors,, respect for 
differences and trust in the integrity and ( ol- 
Jeagueship of counterparts can result in power- 
ful and positive benefits for students and the 
institutions. Much remains to be done, how- 
ever, before such an ideal is realized. 

Accrediting Agencies: As illustrated in the case 
studies, accrediting agencies are sometimes con- 
tributinj^to barriers and misunderstandings be- 
tween lower-division and upper-division facul- 
ties. Lutle has been done to document the scope 
and nature of such intrusion, however. 

What recommendations grew out of this study? 

The Congress 

it is recommended that Coi'gress study the 
injustice to federal financial aid recipients and 
the cost to taxpayers of state-supported in- 
stitutions that require such recipients to re- 
peat coursework at receiving institutions that 
already had been successfully completed at 
the sending institution. Using the constitutional 
''welfare clause'' aiithori ty , (Congress 
should enac*^ legislation that wou^^^ deny fed- 
eral funds to states that do not correct such 
injustices. 

it is also recommended that Congress determine 
whether regional or professional accrediting 
bodies violate the rights of federal financial aid 
recipients when inip(.sing requiremcnrs thcit are 
essentially barriers to transfer and articulation 
betv/een two-year and tour-year prf)grnms. 
(Only one regional accrediting agency was iden- 
tified in this study as treating; transfer and ar~ 
tictilcUioi! in the same manner as affirmative ac- 
tion policies.) 
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Thi^ AACJC 

It is ^;cc()mmendcd that ihc AAC{C> Board of 
Directors promote the importance of the trans- 
fer function by a phmned national program that 
,systematicahy focuses upoii critical areas of 
transfer and articidation. It is proposed thai 
1991 be designated the 'T^^ur of t ransfer and 
Articulation" in order for activities lo be high- 
lighted and the nation to become involved. 
AACJC-affiliated councils coulci contribute to 
their regional and state activities throughout the 
year. 

It is further recommended that three specific 
areas be addressed during the Year c^f Trans- 
fer, including: (1) the transfer function and 
opportunities for underrepresenteci ethnic 
minority groups; (2) the iransfer functi(>n and 
career education programs; and (3) moN'ing 
from articulation to collaboration programs. 

It is recommended that AACjC^ institute a pro- 
gram of identifying and reporting exemplary 
transfer and articulation practices comparable 
to th 'se included in Part II of this report. 



It is recommended that slate legislatures require 
statewide intersegmental and segmental reports 
on transfer- and articuhuion activities to insure 
that legislative intent and priorities for 1 \irness 
to students and taxpayers are achieved* 

It is also recomnicnded that legislatures pro- 
vide incentives (or appropriate transfer/articu- 
larion/ collaboration efforts of two-year and 
four-year insiitutions for increasing the partic- 
ipation of underrepresented minority groups. 

It is further recommended that legislatures pro- 
vide funds for the development of comprehen- 
sive student data systems and insist upon ail 
institutions sharing information among and be- 
tween segments as well as with the legislature 
and the public. 

Finally, it is recommended that state legislaturvi\s 
determine whether state ht-../icial aid programs 
are being violated by institutional practices or 
requirements of accrediting agencief; that would 
requi*'e comparable corrective action a:, recom- 
mended for C.'ongrcss at the nati(:na! level. 
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State ArticulatBon Policies: 
Myths and Realities 

Louis W. Bender 



No two states can be described as the same; 
yet, researchers, policy-makers, and the nation- 
al and local press continue to promulgate na- 
tional norms, generalizations, and claims that 
mislead or deceive because they assume unifor- 
mity, Size, geography, economy, and demo- 
graphics, as well as dissimilar education gover- 
nance structures, are important determiners of 
each state's postsecondary education delivery 
systems and iheir relationships. The individu- 
al differences of each state cannot be overem- 
phasized. Three aspects of such differences il- 
lustrate the variety of contexts for transfer and 
articulation between lower-division and upper- 
division institutions. 

Two-Year Institutions. The term community 
college often is the generic descriptor found m 
the popular press as well as publications of na- 
tional organizations to refer to all types of pub- 
lic two-year institutions as though they are one. 
This simplistic technique is appropriate in many 
cases; hov/ever, it is quite misleading in regards 
to transfer and articulation issues, particular- 
ly when national norms or averages arc re- 
ported. For example. New Hampshire has a 
system of six vocational/technical colleges, 
while Alabama has technical colleges, junior 
colleges, and community colleges Aiaking up 
its system of public two-year institutions. West 
Virginia has both community coHeges and 'Voni- 
munity college covnponc.'uts'' of four-year state 
colleges, while hidiana has branch campuses ot 



universities, vocational /technical colleges, and 
Vincennes University, a public two-year insti- 
tution acknowledged as the only true "commu- 
nity college'' in the state. Georgia and Tennes- 
see have both junior colleges and technical 
institutes, while Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska have community colleges and tech- 
nical colleges. Ohio has branch campuses, com- 
munity colleges, and technical colleges. It 
would be ludicrous to discuss transfer and ar- 
ticulation issues as though these various types 
of two-year institutions were a single model. 
Some of the policies disci!ssed in this report are 
morf^ relevant to one type than anotlicr type 
of two-year institution. 

State System. Some states have consolidated 
governing boards responsible for all public 
postsecondary institutions, resulting in state 
policies that apply to all levels and types of in- 
stitutions in the system. Georgia and Mas- 
sachusetts are examples of such states under 
boards of regents, while comparable system^" 
are governed as university systems in yVlaska 
and Hawaii. At the other end i)f i^e continu- 
um, a (ew states essentially have "non sysv^ms," 
where local determination predominates as a 
result of little or no system authority at the state 
level (PcTuisylvania, Vermont, and Maine are 
examples). I'he origin, natiu'e, and scope of 
state policy will be quite different even though 
state legislatures iriay perceive they are calling 
for comparable policies. 

3 
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State Traditions. An important difference need- 
inj; nmplification for this national study is the 
individual differences in traditions, vakies, and 
philosophy in relation to transfer and articu- 
lation efforts. Florida is credited by many 
authorities as exemplary ii; the comprehensive- 
ness of its transfer and articulation policies and 
practices. Florida's universities and communi- 
ty colleges hold a keen sense of "system" even 
though the nine universities are under a single 
state-governing board of regents while local 
boards govern the 28 community colleges. A 
constitution-based State Board of Education 
(the only remaining colonial practice of its 
members being the governor and elected cabi- 
net members) is responsible for all levels of edu- 
cation. Policies and procedures identified by 
community colleges or universities typically are 
approved or adopted by the state board for all 
public institutions. The Florida Legislature also 
plays a prominent role, making statutory pro- 
vision for various transfer and articulation mat- 
ters, which results in statewide implementation. 
This top to bottom authority /power configu- 
ration seems repulsive and unacceptably intru- 
sive to many outside the state, yet to most 
Floridians it is workable and successful. 

California, with quite similar transfer and ar- 
ticu!" son policies and practices, functions from 
a different perspective. The tradition and phi - 
losophy of voluntary participation and a boi- 
tom-t(vt(>p authority flow seems to be preseni 
in California, where the legislature is encour- 
aged to fund incentives or pilot projects in 
fostering transfer and articulation practices. 
Part of the reason may b': the fact that the 
University of California System derives its 
authority from the constitution (similar to the 
University of Michig;Mi, the University (;f Min- 
nesota, and Ohio S ate University) and there- 
fore can be as aiit(;n(;inous or cooperative* as 



it wants to be. As revealed later in this report, 
the legislature's attitude appears to be shifting 
toward prescriptiver.ess. 

The California Postsecondary F^ducation Com- 
mission plays a key role in maintaining pub- 
lic, legislative, and institutional visibility and 
attention on transfer and articulation by 
monitoring and reporting student flow patterns 
in annual reports, carrying out ongoing studies 
and analvses of transfer and articulation, anc^ 
promoting the transfer function among the 
pviblic segments and independent institutions 
of California. A quite different orientation can 
be seen in several Middle Atlantic and New En- 
gland states where the historic traditions and 
values of private colleges and universities re- 
flect a strong institutional autonom ethic even 
among the public colleges and universities. 
There is little sense of **system'' in such states 
as Pennsylvania, Virginia, Connecticut, and 
Vermont, where state planning and cooidinat- 
ing agencies are little more than advisory 
bodies. 

Frederick C. Kintzer, a recogni/ed authority on 
transfer and articulation, attempted to catego- 
rize articulation ai^reements among states based 
on the level k gin of authority. While help- 
ful, such classHication does not communicate 
the complexity or traditions. Flis typology lists 
Illinois as a state where articulation is legisla- 
tively mandated as is the case in Florida. Yet, 
Illinois is more like Michigan or North C^iro- 
lina in that interinstitutional cooperation comes 
primarily Uom voluntary institutional partici- 
pation in a statewide association rather than 
Irom governmental agencies. However, even 
the players \'ary; the Michigan Association of 
('(^llegiate Registrars and Admissions OHu ^ i s 
plays a central role in transfei and articulation 
policy formulation in that stale, while 
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representative faculty are utili/ed in North 
Carolina and Illinois. 

As a consequence, it is necessary to examine 
each state within the context of it,s socio- 
political, economic, and educational charac- 
teristics. 'The issue of state-mandated as op- 
posed t(; voluntary jnirticipation has many 
origins. 

TRENDS AND ISSUES CONCERNING 
IRANSFER AND ARl ICULATION 

Historically, two- and four-year college trans- 
fer and articulation matters were primarily an 
institutional rather than a state concern. The 
tradition of institutional autonomy and the cen- 
tral role of a faculty in determining the con- 
tent and performance requirements of each de- 
gree program were accepted by society as 
appropriate since higher education was viewed 
as "a privilege/' The prunary players in artic- 
ulation efforts before the 1960s were admis- 
sions officers and registrars Societal reqiiire- 
mcnts and attitudes have changed :ince the 
1960s, with higher education now being 
deemed "a right'* and a requirement for an in- 
creasing portion of our population to develop 
its capacity to the fullest. Durin.j; the 1980s the 
primary players were transfer/ articulation 
officers carrying out an ombudsmanship role. 
In many stales the eviderce is cle^-r that faculty- 
to-faculty groups will be the key players in the 
199()s if transfer and articulation problems are 
to be seriously and successfully addressed. 

Voluntary/ 1 xKali/td versus Mandated/Statewide 

Research has verified thai" the maj()riiy of iw o 
year college transfer students will np[)lv io a 
nearby baccalaureate institution. Ihe idcaL 
therefore, would be lor such insiitulions 



work together cooperatively to facilitate the 
movement of students from one institution to 
the other. As the case studies in Part II of this 
report demonstrate, such local articulation pro- 
grams are possible and are successful. Unfor- 
tunately, there arc too many cases in too many 
states where the public two-year and four-year 
institutions do not cocjperate, sometimes actu- 
ally being adversarial competitors. 

The 1980s niay well be described by history 
as the decade when transfer and articulation 
shifted, at least for public institutions, from the 
hands of local educational policy-makers to 
state-level public poHcy-makcrs. In 1989, the 
year this study was carried out, legislatures in 
13 states considered bills or passed resolutions 
related to transfer and articulation. Perhaps 
more important for educators is the shift to- 
ward prescriptiveness in legislative mandates, 
thus communicating to faculties an intolerance 
of perceived abuses to the interest of the stu- 
dent and the taxpayer. 

Illustrative of this trend is the Oregon legisla- 
tive charge in House Bill 291 3, which directed 
the State Board of Higher Education and St u c 
Board of Education jointly to develop general 
education requirements and agreement:: en- 
abling associate of arts graduates of Oregon 
community colleges to meet lower-division 
general education requirements of four year 
public institutions in that state, A subsequent 
charge from the legislature (July 10, 1987) re- 
quired the j jint committee of the two state 
boards to (1) pi'opose a set of general educa - 
tion requirements for tran'.fer students; (2) es- 
tablish a common ccMirse numbering system for 
lowr.r-fli\ ision conr^^es orfered l:)y institutions 
('i r\\v i\s'() sefunents; aiui (3) ''propose systems 
.nul [n'ocedtires tl at inst re the enforceability 
of the aj^reements reached," 



The 1989 Ciencral Assembly in Arkansas charged 
its State Hoard of Higher Education with de- 
veloping a minimum general educatior\ core for 
baccalaureate degrees ''which shall transfer free- 
ly among all state institutions." 7*he 1989 Ohio 
Legislature required the Board oi' Regents in 
that state to establish a study commission: 

To make formal recommendations to the 
Governor and 118th Cieneral Assembly 
regarding implementation of a statewide 
student credit-hour transfer agreement to 
address the articulation problems associ- 
ated with students transferring from state- 
assisted technical and community colleges 
to state-assisted universities (Section 5, S.B, 
No. z68). 

The legislative sentiment toward requiring im- 
proved transfer and iirticulation can be seen in 
the language of a 1985 law of the Colorado 
Legislature when assigning responsibilities and 
authority to its new C^ommission on Higher 
Education. It reads 

The commission shall establish, nfter con- 
sultation with the governing boards of in- 
stitutions, and enforce student transfer 
agreements between two-year and four- 
year institutions and among four-year in- 
stitutions. (Governing boards and institu- 
tions shall conform to such agreements and 
to commission policies relating', to such 
agreements. Such transfer agreements shall 
mclnde provisions under which institutions 
shall accept all credit hours of acceptable 
coursework for automatic transfer to an- 
other state-supported institution of higher 
education in (\))orado. T he ('x)mrnission 
shall have final authority in resolving trans- 
fer disputes (Section 2;M-1()7, HB No. 
1187). 
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Other state legislalive budget amendments or 
resolutions signal an identifiable shift of 
authority for transfer of credits— which once 
solely resided with departnienial faculties in the 
name of academic integrity and institutional 
autonomy — to state-level bodies and agencies. 

Why are legislatures taking action th ii is con- 
trary to the tradition of institutional autono- 
my and voluntary articulation arrangements? 
Analysis of testimony of legislative hearings and 
legislative committee reports reveals a percep- 
tion in many states that students are being 
treated unfairly when transferring from one in- 
stitution to another. 1 he general public anil, 
their elected representatives perceive publicly 
sponsored or suf ported postsecondary institu- 
tions as a system of interdependent and com- 
plementary elements that fit together as a 
whole, mn as different, competing elements. 
Education is viewed as a process, not institu- 
tional forms or types. As a consequence, legis- 
lative testimony often is directed toward the un- 
fairness to transfer students and to taxpayers 
when both must pay the price of repeating 
coursework already successfully completed or 
when students are required to take more 
cf)urses than the native students in the same de- 
gree program. 

Institution-Interest versus Student-Interest 

A reading of state policies reveals an attitudi- 
nal posture in some cases that offers clues, if 
not insights. Legislative resolutions dealing with 
transfer and articulalion wil!, almost without 
exception, reflect a concern for the student's 
interest, sometimes to the decriinent of tra- 
ditions or values chen:;h \1 by colleges and 
universities, hi sharp contrast, the IntiMest of 
institutions can often be found in the wording 
of statements oi the composition of state 
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articulation groups. The North C^arolina Joint 
Committee on (x)llege Transfer Stiideiits, spon - 
sored by the North CaioHna Association of 
Colleges and Universities and used by the uni- 
versity system as the articuh)ti(;n policy making 
forum, declares 

These statew de guidelines for collegiate ar- 
ticulation in North Carolina are unique 
airong the states in America. Prepared 
voluntarily for voluntary use by represen- 
tatives of colleges and universities which 
carefully guard and value their academic 
indepcndenee, the guidelines represent a 
recognition ri the importance of common 
reference points which autonomous insti- 
tutions may use in considering the admis- 
sion of and the granting of credit to trans- 
fer students. The development and general 
acceptance of the guidelines stand as a ma- 
jor achievement in academic cooperation 
{Guidelmes for Transfer, p, 2). 

The policy of 1 he University of Wisconsin Sys- 
tem (a governing board) was an exception that 
deserves to be quoted. Its undergraduate trans- 
fer policy includes the following declaration in 
the introduction* 

Mobility is a common human phenome- 
non. This is true among students in higher 
education. For several reasons — a change 
in major, a family move, the economic and 
familial necessity of attending college close 
to home — students are frequently faced 
with the need to obtain their collegiate edu- 
cation frorn two or more institmions. In 
response to these rypv of needs, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin System welcomes 
transfer students from other accredited r..ol 
leges and universities and (rom institutions 
wMthin the system. 'Urns, a conscicntiotis 



effort has been inade by the UW System 
to create a student-oriented transfer pro- 
cess. The foremost goal is a policy that pro - 
vides a strong ffKUS toward serving stu- 
dents and strives to treat continuing and 
transfer students in the same way on pro- 
gram issues (e.g., degree requirements and 
program changes and notificacion) [June, 
1989]. 

Another example of institutional-interest in 
contrast to student-interest can be found in the 
purposes and actions of state-level intersegmen- 
tal bodies, whether called councils, committees, 
or boards. Representatives from the various 
segments typically make up the membership of 
these bodies, which are expected to address 
problems and issues of transfer and articula- 
tion whether identified by students or institu- 
tions. When baccalaureate representation is 
greater than two-year representation, institu- 
tiop.al interest will supersede student interest. 
Examination of agendas and findings of such 
bodies often reveals interesting contrasts. Some 
are empowered only to provide advisory find- 
ings w^hile others are empowered with binding 
authority. Usually, products of the advisory 
groups maintain or champion the institution- 
al prerogative, while intersegmental groups 
with binding authority typically evidence 
student-interest priorities, burthermore, agen- 
das are quire different for those states where 
such boards are primarily intended to adc'ress 
grieVcUKcs and problem issues in sharp contrast 
to those states where the body proactively 
qtiesis to facilitate improved articulation, 

FRIX AJRSORS OF LH(;iSlATI VE CONCERN 

What has catised governors and legishu:ures to 
become so interested in transfer and articula- 
tion? I'.d torials and testimony re\'iewed during 
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this study revealed three different sources. First, 
A Nation at Risk and simihir national reports 
calling for educational reform have resulted in 
many state legislatures mandating the stren^^tlv 
ening of academic programs a both second- 
ary and postsecondary levels. Ivequirements for 
English, math, science, and Voreign language 
in high school college-preparatory programs 
have resulted in additional admissions require- 
ments for the freshman class of public four-year 
institutions in many statts. hi many cases, 
general education requirements have been 
modified or increased by the same institutions. 
As a consequence, problems, real or imagined, 
with transfer students have been identified. In 
some cases, the root of the problem has been 
communications between institutions, while in 
other cases major philosophical differences have 
surfaced. 

A second precursor of legislative concern is the 
compelling demographic changes in many states, 
prompting an expectation that colleges and 
universities will proactively reach out to under- 
represented ethnic minority groups and assure 
access to and opportunity for completion of the 
baccalaureate degree, the giteway to the p' ofes- 
sions. Since minority groups ii^nropoj [U)nate- 
ly enroll in two vcar institutions, there is an 
understandable desire by the public and its 
elected representatives that transfer and articu- 
lation result in increased representation of these 
groups in the upper-division baccalaureate in- 
stitutions. For example-, as early as 1974, the 
(..alii'ornia Legislature passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the public segments of higher educa- 
tion to assure minority student initiatives. Fhc 
FoiJ Foundation has also played a significant 
role in promotini?; attention and action in iin- 
proved transfer opportunities for ethnic minority 
students, which has influenced many stales lo 
revisit their transfer and articulation practices. 
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A third and increasingly visible pre- sure grows 
out of the demand of graduates of applied as- 
sociate degree programs for baccalaureate op- 
portunities, l^he rigor of many contemporary 
non-transfer technical programs requires stu- 
dents whose preparation would qualify them 
to pursue a baccalaureate degree. Graduates of 
applied associate degree programs in health, 
business, technologies, and service fields are in- 
creasingly transferring to baccalaureate insti- 
tutions. The national press has seldom reported 
on this phenomenon. Perhaps it is due to the 
fact that little is known about this population 
or their problems in the transfer and articula- 
tion process, although several states are begin- 
ning to act on this serious matter. 

MAJOR STATE POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Nearly every st'Ue can certify it has a policy 
stavement on transfer of credit for students 
mov'ng from two-year to four-year institutions. 
Some are general and essentially affirm the au- 
tonomy of individual institutions in determin- 
ing the condiiions for the transfer and award 
of credit. Pennsylvania and New Hampshire are 
states with such policies. An official in Ohio 
observed that the Board of Regents articula- 
tion/transfer policy ''guideHnes" had been on 
the books since 1977 but had never been im- 
plemented. As previously observed, the Ohio 
Cieneral Assembly inckided a provision in its 
1989 biennial budget bill calling for action on 
articulation problems associated with student 
transfer, T!ie New Mexico Legislature passed 
simihu- legislation in 198S. Concern for assur- 
ing equal access, equaHty of treatment of 
stU'Jems, and enhanced quality are reflected 
HI the prv-scriptive nature of state legislatures 
that previously had been tolerant towarcl con- 
cepts of insritutionai autonomy and self- 
determination. 
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State Articulation Agreements 

Associate Dej^rer Rrcn^uttioH' The associate 
in arts degree (AA) is the universally accepted 
credential for programs designed to prepare stu- 
dents for upper-division baccalaureate study. 
In spite of AACJCs 1984 associate degree poli- 
cy statement, which was intended to obtain 
adoption of common associate degree designa- 
tions to facilitate uniformity and standardized 
meanings, coiisiderable variation still exists. 
Many states designate the yVA as the degree for 
those with a general education foundation and 
a social science emphasis, while the associate 
in science degree (AS) denotes programs with 
math and science emphasis. Florida uses the AA 
for both such programs. The associate in 
science in Florida is the applied degree, which 
most states recognize by awarding the associ- 
ate in applied science degree (AAS). It is under- 
standable that confusion often exists over the 
meaning and relevance of the various designa- 
tions. The Missouri Coordinating Board for 
Higher F^ducation promulgated guidelines for 
student transfer and articulation in 1987 that 
succinctly and clearly define the nature and pur- 
pose of each degree designatioru These guide- 
lines could assist many states in their articula- 
tion efforts. 

General Education Requirement: Concern for 
a prescribed course of study insuring thai all 
graduates possess a common core of college- 
level skills and knowledge is it the heart of the 
articulation debate in man\ states. The argu- 
ment usually focuses on w'lo defines the pro- 
gram, One of the most iiCtive states in focus- 
ing upon the general education transfer 
curriculum, California experienced a significant 
change in 19r^'^ when the Mniversity of C^aHfor- 
ma segment for the first time delegated to the 
communitv colleges the responsibility for 



designating which courses meet the require- 
ments for a new transfer core curriculum 
adopted by UC\ the C>alifornia State Ihiiversi- 
ty, and the California Community Colleges, 
(ieorgia, Oklahoma, and Tennessee prescribe 
the basic general education core that must be 
honored by the upper-division institution. 
Oklahoma also recognizes the associate d'jgree; 

If a student has completed an associate of 
science or associate of arts degree, the 
lower-divisioa general education require- 
ment of the baccalaureate degree shall be 
the responsioility of the institution award- 
ing the associate degree, providing the gen- 
eral ediicarion requirements specified here- 
in are met. If, for any reason, a student has 
not completed an a'^sociate degree program 
prior to his or her transfer to another in- 
stitution, the general education require- 
ments shall become the responsibility of the 
recei^Mng institution. Flowever, the receiv- 
ing institution will recognize general edu- 
cation credit for all transfer courses in 
which a reasonable equivalency of dis- 
cipline or course content exists, w^ith the 
courses specified as part of general educa- 
tion at the receiving institution, provided 
that there is an appropriate correspondence 
between the associate degree and the bac- 
calaureate degree being sought (State Re- 
gents for Fiigher Fducation, March 1987). 

The number ^f credit hours required as part 
of the general education core vary from a mini- 
mum of 16 credit hoin's in Iowa to 37 credit 
hours in Oklahoma. 

Three models of general education programs 
are described by the Missouri guidelines, in- 
cluding competency- based programs, topical or 
thematic programs, or distributional prograjns. 
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The preponderance of general education re- 
quirements in state articulation agreements 
would be of the distributional program model. 

Course Credit: Delaware and Rhode Island 
transfer policies call for transferability of all 
courses between the public institutions of the 
states. A systematic review of courses by ap- 
propriate faculty of course content and profi- 
ciency requirements is used for development of 
a matrix of course credit for all programs 
offered by the institutions. 

Course Comparability 

Some legislatures have sought the equal and fair 
treatment of transfer students by calling for de- 
termination and promulgation of course equiv- 
alencies, which requires faculty participation. 

Common Course Designation Systems: Flori- 
da probably has one of the rnost comprehen- 
sive and operationally efficient common course 
numbering and designation systems. Groups of 
faculty from the nine universities and 28 com- 
munity colleges worked as task force groups 
throughout system development in the 197()s. 
Durmg the '8()s, faculty groups worked to keep 
the system (which is fully computerised and on- 
line) up to date and current. A problem con- 
fronting this activity has been the occasional 
external pressure of some national accrediting 
bodies insisting tha; all professional instruction 
be at the junior and senior levels. Faculty teams 
working on the course numbering system have 
been forced to make compromises on the as- 
signment of numbers, which has resulted in 
t! cUisfer students having to repeat courses com- 
pleted as introductory coursework at th" com- 
munity college. The American Assembly of 
Colleges and Schools of Business was identi- 
fied as one of the accrediting agencies that has 
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created such a problem, (The New jeisey In- 
stitute of Technology case study in Part II pro- 
vides further illustration,) The Florida common 
course num!)ering system has been expanded 
to include vocational/occupational courses and 
has been made available to independent colleges 
and universities, thus ''jrther facilitating trans- 
fer of community college students to upper- 
division institutions. 

Nevada has developed a common cours(*-level 
numbering system for all system institutions to 
facilitate student advisement and registration. 
All community college transfer courses follow 
a statewide course designation with equivalent 
university lower-division courses. The system 
also includes numbering for developmental 
courses, which are non-transferable. 

In Colorado, common course designators for 
academic transfer courses were developed dur- 
ing the 1989-90 fiscal year by the Colorado 
Community College and Occupational Educa- 
tion System. The initial goal was to promote 
commonality across the two-year college sys- 
tem in order to assure more accurate content 
of courses when providing transfer information 
to the four-year institutions. A similar strate- 
gy is being carried out in Alabama under the 
leadership of the chancellor of the two-year col- 
lege system. 

A quite different approach is used in C>nlifor- 
nia, where course articulation is not predicated 
on an effort to determir ; "equivalency/' but 
rather upon ''comparability."" The California 
Articulation Number (CAN) System does not 
attempt to have common course designation 
and numbering; instead, it requires an institu- 
tion to designate those identically numbered 
(>AN courses that are acceptable ''in lieu of 
its own designated courses. Articulation 



agreements to accept one course "in lieu of an- 
other are usually based on content covered dur- 
ing a comparable period and require a written 
agreement between two or more institutions to 
accept and use a !'3pecific course completed on 
the sending campus to meet a course require- 
ment at the receiving campus. Each campus re- 
tains and uses its own course number, prefix, 
and title and then adds the appropriate prefix 
and CAN when it has qualified the course 
through written articulation agreements with 
at least four other institutions, including one 
each from the two upper-division segments. 

Course Equivalency Guides: Use of course 
equi\alency guides to assist in the advisement 
of students and the transfer process is fairly 
common. In some states legislative action re- 
quires all institutions to maintain updated 
equivalency guides as a result of legislative ac- 
tion, while voluntary efforts are carried out in- 
lersegmentally or within segments in other 
states. Determination of equivalency practices 
varies and often offers evidence of faculty or 
institution attitudes. While joint participation 
of two-y(^ar and four -year faculti^' ; is a ;',row- 
ing trend, in a few slates the prerogati\'e for 
equivalency determination is the sole province 
of depart mental faculties of upper-division in- 
stitutions, who carry out a judge and jury func- 
tion by ruling on course syllabi submitted to 
the baccalaureate institution by the two-year 
colleges jnd apparently without benefit of con- 
ferral or collaboratu^n with faculty of the two- 
year college. 

vState-Level 1 'ansfer/ Articulation Bodies 

An important mechanism for bringinj.^ about 
collective and continuing efforts to improve 
transfer and articulation statewide i^ the pro- 
vision for a representational body concerned 



with all aspects of articulation and transfer of 
students and with positive articulated practices 
among the institutions. Such bodies vary in 
nomenclature, authority, and title among 
states. The Articulation Council of (California, 
while state-supported, is voluntary, with mem- 
bership drawn from the various segments of the 
public system as well as from the private sec- 
t /r. Its agreements are non-binding but have 
been effective as guideline' in most cases. 

Similar voluntary coordinating groups respon- 
sible for articulation grievance referral beyond 
the campus level can be found in Arkansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Washington. In 
North Carolina, the voluntary Joint Commit- 
tee on College Transfer Students, sponsored by 
the North Carolina Association of Colleges and 
Universities, includes both the public and in- 
dependent sectors. 

More legislative authority is vested in such 
coordinating bodies in Florida, Illinois, New 
Jer^ 7, New York, and Colorado. Florida's Ar- 
ticulation Coordinating Committee is ap- 
pointed by the Coinmission(T of Education and 
its recommendations can become directives un- 
der the rule making authority of the state board 
or through legislative action. Membership of 
such groups traditionally has been confined to 
institutional representatives; however. New jer- 
sey's iVansfer Advisory Board includes public 
representatives as well. 

(x)niprehensive Student Data and Information 
Systems 

Several -states have developed computeri/^'d Ma- 
dan academic advisement systems to aid in 
counseling and guidance. Florida's on-line ad- 
viwf-nicnt and articulation system (SCM.AR) pro- 
vides students with an academic plan according 
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to their selected major and upper-division in- 
stitution. Hie system is used in the high schools 
for advisement ilso. A similar microcomput^T- 
supported system in California is known by the 
acronym ASSIST (Articulation System Stimulat- 
ing Interinstitutional Student Transfer). It pro- 
vides information on transfer admission 
requirements, course recognition and compara- 
bility, as well as information on support serv- 
ices available at each institution. Some states, 
including Delaware, Nevada, and Rhode Is- 
land, have developed manual rather than 
computer-assisted systems. 

Few states maintain the kind of comprehensive 
student data bases to monitor student flow and 
performance that would aid in improving trans- 
fer and articulation. Information on applica- 
tions, transfer admission, credus recognized or 
rejected, or on transfer student performance, 
persistence, and academic status are often un- 
available and sometimes known but not sha/ed. 
A separate discussion of this topic and proposed 
ideal model developed by William Odom, dep- 
uty executive director of the Florida Division 
ofC xniimunity Colleges, concludes Part I of this 
report, 

ETHNIC MINORITY GROUPS AND THE 
TRANSFER FUNCTION 

A California legislative resolution in 1974 
(ACR 151, Hughes) called for higher educa- 
tion institutions to reach out to undcrrepre- 
sented ethnic minority groups and identified 
transfer and ariicplation as mechanisms for as- 
suring access and opportunity for a multi- 
cultural citi/xMiry. In the early 19(S()s rhr Ford 
Foundatioi^ sf onsored several research projects 
on access an 1 transfer of minorities to the 
upper-division baccalaureate programs as well 
as a series of community college-based transfer 
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opportunity piogram projects. A 1987 AACJC 
p u b 1 i c a t i o n , 7 )'a nsfe r: /VI a k in^ 1 1 Wo rk , 
described the critical areas addressed by the 
1 ransfer Opporrunity Project and listed other 
philanthropic foundation minority initiative). 

Regrettably, too few states have encouraged ar- 
ticulated collaborative efforts between two- and 
four-year institutions in increasing the number 
of underrepresented minorities who are 
baccalaureate-degree seekers. Incentive and 
outreach programs seldom encourage bac- 
calaureate institutions to focus on rvvo-year col- 
leges as a separate level for motivational, 
bridge, and guarantee programs for minorities. 
As a result, the secondary school often is the 
focus of both the two-year and baccalaureate 
institutions in a competitive rather than col- 
laborative mode. Most state incentive programs 
are directed toward segmental rather than in- 
tersegmental efforts. 

New Jersey has instituted a Challenge Grant 
Program with priorities gi\en to ethnic minority 
student initiatives mvolving identification, 
motivation, and articulated programs by ^he 
two- and four-year institutions. Several of tK ^e 
initiatives have involved 2 + 2 transfer agree- 
ments. Both the State University of New York 
and the City University of New York systems 
have grant programs to encourage tw^o- and 
four-year consortia projects that promote pro- 
grams and services to undern presented ethnic 
minority groups. California has also provided 
funds that could be used collaboratively to serve 
ethnic minority students. 

Arizona, Florida, Illinois, and New York have 
scholarship programs that reserve awards 
minority transfer students. Ari.'.ona and Florida 
also prov ie outreach program funding for both 
intersegmental and segmental work with 
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secondary schools in minority identification and 
recruitment programs. Several 2 + 24- 2 agree- 
ments have "intent'' language to emphasize 
underrepresented minority groups. 

Studies on minority community college enroll- 
ments, transfer rates, and baccalaureate com- 
pledon rates have increased state policy-makers' 
attention to underrepresentation. Illinois has 
been especially active in promoting the concept 
of minority student baccalaureate achievement 
through transfer. The Illinois Board of Higher 
Education included the following strategies in 
a 1989 working paper: 

To provide encouragement of, information 
about, and assistance in transferring, bac- 
calaureate institutions should 

• Assign baccalaureate-major advisers to 
feeder community and junior colleges 
with high proportions of minority stu- 
dents to advise prospective minority 
transfer students regularly on course 
requirements. 

• Adopt the concepts contained in the "Ar- 
ticulation Compact." 

• Offer admiss n and financial aid awards 
and provide iransfer credit evaluations 
tc transfer students early and in the same 
communication, 

• Provide a special orientation program, 
designed with input by previous trans- 
fers, for community and junior college 
minority transfer • tud( nts beginning at 
the community/ junior college before 
transfer an i continuing at the bac- 
calaureate institution after transfer. 

• Kstablish summer bridge or tranrsition 
programs to orient and accustom eiitet ing 



minority transfer students (and their par- 
ents/spouses) to the institution's academ- 
ic expectations and campus life. 

• Establish a mentorship program for 
minority transfer student,s with faculty 
members or more experienced peers. 

• Build student networks by creating 
smaller communities of identification 
within each college to serve as a home 
base for counseling, advising, tutoring, 
and meetings of study groups, clubs, and 
organiz,ations. 

To assure appropriate academic standards, 
baccalaureate institutions should 

• Provide annual, detailed information en 
the progress of minority and other trans- 
fer students to feeder community and 
junior colleges. 

To assure equal treatment of transfer and 
native students and to accommodate non 
traditional minority students, baccalaure 
ate institutions should 

• Hold registri.tion for transfer students on 
feeder community and junior college 
campuses or bring community and jun- 
ior college transfer stuccnts to the cam- 
pus to register at the same time as na- 
tive continuing students register. 

• Allocate sufficient residence hall space 
for community and junior college trans- 
fers, including single parents, and en- 
courage on-campus living the first term 
after transfer. 

• Provide child care services for children 
of students during all hours that classes 
are iicld on camjnis. 
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Dorothy Knocll, a preeminent authority on 
transfer and articulation, has proposed a new 
conceptuaH/ation of articuhuion as ''collabo- 
ration'' in the t\vo->ear and baccalaureate seg- 
ment for recogni/ing joint cooperative respon- 
sibiHties to achieve critical social goals. 
Collaborative efforts in correcting under- 
representation of ethnic minority groups rep- 
resent a significant and worthy goal. ( The Los 
Rios case study in Part II provides an excellent 
illustration of initiatives directed toward under- 
represented groups.) 

ARllCULATION OF CAREER EDUCAI ION 
PROGRAMS 

Maine's six vocational technical institutes were 
designated "colleges^ during 1989, thus join- 
ing New Hampshire, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and several other states that have recognized 
the increased rigor and academic background 
needed for training programs for the para- 
professional, mid-management, and technician 
middle manpower spectrum. As the programs 
have been upgraded, pressure has developed for 
degree-granting authority. Some states autho- 
rize such mstitutions to award the associate in 
specialized technology (AST) or the associate 
in specialized business (ASB) degrees, which 
typically include not less than 20 percent of 
coursework in general education and 75 or 80 
percent of the work in the area of specializa- 
tion and related coursework. Other institutions 
have increased the general education compo- 
nent to approximately 40 percent, typically 
found hi the associate of applied science degree 
programs. In many states the occupational 
applied programs are expanding the general 
education component. As graduates of such 
programs have sought opportunity for bac- 
cahuireate degrees, transfer and articulation 
problems have developed. (The New jersey 



Institute of Technology case study in Part II 
provides an in-depth illustration of articulated 
applied programs.) 

In 1986 the California Legislature called on its 
Postsecondary Planning Commission to study 
and make recommendations on 2 -h 2 4- 2 artic- 
ulated career education programs. The I'exas 
Legislature in 1987 assigned responsibility for 
the former vocational technical programs to die 
State Coordinating Board, charging it with in- 
corporating such programs under the Texas 
Modified Core Curriculum policies. And ti e 
Indiana Ceneral Assembly directed the State 
Commission for Lligher Education in 1988 to 
study the compliance of the assembly's man- 
date that all state universities and the vocational 
technical college system enter into articulation 
agreements to facilitate transfer of credits for 
courses in the associate degree programs, to be 
effective in 1989-90. 

Oregon transfer policies recognize up to 24 
credit hours from vocational technical courses 
as ''general electives'' and promote 2 -h2 pro- 
gram articulation in the occupational fields. 
The Iowa Board of Regents policy recognizes 
up to 1 6 hours of vocational courses for trans- 
fer. Nevada's common course numbering sys- 
tem provides for occupational courses in the 
applied associate degree programs, the same as 
in Florida. 

MAKING ARTICULAl ION WORK 

A review of all stale policies and practices re- 
veals a diversity of programs and services that, 
if operative, wcr.ild result in two-year college 
students' unimpeded movement through upper- 
iivision institutions with full recognition and 
credit for all successfully completed coursework 
and with their assmilidtion into the student 
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body with the least possible dislocation or 
trauma. Furthermore, the ideal relationship of 
two-year and four-year institutions would be 
collaborative rather than articulated efforts. 
Recommendations of the joint Committee for 
Keview of the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion of the California Legislature in its March 
1989 report could serve as model policies for 
every state. When declaring the transfer func- 
tion as the central institutional priority of all 
segments of higher education, the Joint Com- 
mittee recommended 

• The .state shall guarantee by statute a place 
in postsecondary education for all quali- 
fied California students who wish to at- 
tend. All students who successfully com- 
plete the transfer curriculum at the 
community college level shall be guaran- 
teed by statute future enrollment as upper- 
division students at the University of 
(California or at the California State Uni- 
versity. The grade point average required 
of all transfer students shall be the same 
within each segment regardless of their 
original eligibility, and all such students 
shall be treated equally with continuing 
students for admission to the programs and 
majors of their choice. 

• Eligible students who have applied for 
freshman admission to campuses of the 
University of C^alifornia or the CCalifornia 
State University and who are not admit- 
ted to the campus or college of their first 
choic:e may choose to pursue their lower- 
division coursework at a designated com- 
munity college. 1 hese students are guaran- 
teed upper-division admission to the 
university campus and college of their first 
choice if they successfully complete the 
transfer curricukmi, including a prescribed 



course of study and requisite grade point 
average, at the designated community 
college. 

• Every community college district shall de- 
velop formal transfer agreements guaran- 
teeing upper-division enrollnient in specific 
majors for conimunity college transfer stu- 
dents, regardless of initial eligibility, with 
at least three campuses of the University 
of CCalifornia and five campuses of the 
California State University, such agree- 
ments to be phased in over a period not 
to exceed January 1, 1992. The commu- 
nity college districts are encouraged to de- 
velop such agreements with as many cam- 
puses of the two university segments as 
feasible. The Board of Regents of the 
University of California and the Board of 
Trustees of the California State University 
shall insure that all campuses of their 
respective segments participate in the pro- 
gram. Such agreements shall specify the 
prescribed course of study and requisite 
grade point averages which shall guaran- 
tee entrance to the program of the student's 
choice. The community college districts 
and the university campuses shall develop 
coordinated counseling services so as to 
facilitate these transfer agreement systems. 

• Thi! governing boards of each of the seg- 
ments are strongly encouraged and ex- 
pected to develop programs of concurrent 
enrollment and concurrent student mem- 
bership across segmenral lines, so that 
community college transfer students are af- 
forded ' !ie rights and privileges of 
rnatriculaiing university students. 

• *I he }5oard of Regents of t he Uuiversiry of 
California and the Board (Tl ru >tees of the 
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California State UnivtM*sity shall ensure that 
individual university campus enrollment 
phins include adequate upper-division 
phices for community college transfer stu- 
dents in all undergraduate colleges and that 
each undergraduate college on each cam- 
pus participates in developing articulation 
and transfer agreements with community 
colleges. 

• The University of California and the CaH- 
fornia State University shall require students 
who are not regularly eligible for admission 
as first-year students (other than those ad 
mitted under special provisions) to complete 
the intersegmentally developed transfer core 
curriculum or its equivalent at a commu- 
nity college. University admissions offices 
can make exception to this rule under com- 
pelling circumstances. Those students who 
do complete the required courses with the 
requisite grade point average shall then be 
assured access to the California State Uni- 
versity or to the University of California as 
transfer students with full degree credit for 
that coursework. 

• The Board of Regents of the University of 
California and the Board of lYustees of the 
California State University shall declare as 
policy that student', from historically 
underrepresented groiips shall be afforded 
priority in transfer admissions decisions 
and shall design policies intended to facili- 
tate their success m achieving transfer. 

• The Board of Ciovernors of the California 
Community Colleges, the Regents of the 
Univ(M-sity of California, jind the Trustees 
of the California State University, with 
pro[)riate consuItati(v^ with the academic 
senates oi the respective segments, shall 



jointly develop, maintain, and disseminate 
a common core curriculum in lower- 
division general education for the purposes 
of transfer. Such a core curriculum is to 
be designed and agreed to by January 1, 
1990, with full implementation on the fol- 
lowing academic year. 

• The Board of (lovernors of the (California 
Community Colleges shall have the 
authority and responsibility to guarantee 
that all community college students have 
access to courses that meet the lower- 
division baccalaureate degree requirements 
of the California public universities. The 
Board of Governors, with the cooperation 
of the Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia and the Trustees of the California State 
University, shall insure that all students are 
clearly and fully informed as to which com- 
munity college courses and units are trans- 
ferable and that requirements in the com- 
munity colleges correspond to the 
requirements for, entry to, and success in, 
upper-division university coursework. 

• The governing boards of the University of 
C:alifornia, the (California State University, 
the (;alifornia Community Colleges, and 
the Association of Independent (California 
(Colleges and Universities, and the State 
Board of Education shall be accountable 
for the implementation of formal system- 
wide articulation agreements and com- 
[)arable courses numbering systems with- 
in and among the segments. 

• Hvery cotnmunity college campus shall 
maintain transfer counseling crniers or 
other counseling services intended to cotm- 
sel, advise, and mornior the |)rogress of 
community college transfer students. 
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Ti\c governing boards of each of the seg- 
ments are strongly encouraged and ex- 
pected to develop new programs of out- 
reach, recruitment, and cooperation 
between and among the three segments of 
public higher education, to encourage and 
facilitate the successful transfer of students 
between the community colleges and the 
universities, 

The Governor and Legislature shall pro- 
vide the financial support necessary for the 
community colleges and the two public 
university segments to offer comprehen.sive 
transf( r programs anc^ supporting services 
essenti-il to an effective transfer function. 

I he chairs of the governing boards of the 
three public segments of higher education 
shall prr ent annual comprehensive reports 
to the Governor and Legislature on the sta- 
tus of transfer policies and programs and 
transfer rates, indicating outstanding prob- 
lems of or obstacles to effective interseg- 
mental articulation and coordination. 

The California Postsccondary Education 
Commission shal! advise the CJovernor and 
the Legislature biennially as t(^: ( 1 ) the per 
formance oi all three public segments of 
C'alif'-^i nia postsccondary education with 
respect to the goals and objectives of tnese 
recommendations regarding transfer; (2) 
the effective transfer rates between the 
different segments; (.-5) the adequacy of 
state support for these programs; and (4) 
further recommendations regarding the 
operation of these programs. 

7 he (Governor and the Legislature shall 
monitc^r the sticcess of [he segments in 
achieving their targeted enrollment levels 



and in implementing these reforms. A sub- 
stantial failure to implement reform, to 
achieve the 60/40 ratio by the designated 
dates, or to significantly improve the trans- 
fer rate of historically underr^^prescnted 
<^roups, shall precipitate legislative hearings 
10 show cause why specific budget alloca- 
tions should not be withheld pending full 
implementation o( these goals and reforms. 

An array of policies, practices, and mechanisms 
identified during this study are intended to 
facilitate a student's mobility from one insti- 
tution to another in achieving his or her educa- 
tional goal while at the same time respecting 
the responsibility of each institution in deter- 
mining the natuic and form of programs to 
achieve its mission and reason for being. The 
following outline oi articulation programs and 
practices illustrates the levels and areas of ef- 
fort taking place within different states at this 
time. 

ARTICULATION PROGFiAMS AND 
PRACTICES IDENTIEIED DURING THE 
NATIONAL ARTICULATION STUDY 

L State Le\el 

Legislatixe 
Mandates 
Budget Provisos 
Resolutions 

State Planning and C\)orcHn.rnnr Agencies 
Master Plan Policy/ Recommendations 
'I ransfer/ Articulation Studies 
Transfer Student Flow and Performance 
Reports 

Sponsor State Aniculation Working 
(irnups 

Leveling and Othci Comfiarabiliiy / 

1- qnix alency Initi.ttivcs 
Minoriiy Sttident Inceinix'c PoHcies 
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Program Review Articulation 
Requirements 

Sponsor Conferences and Workshops 
iiuxisegmental Coordinating and Policy 
Bodies 

Articulate Core/Ceneral Education 

Requirements 
Grievance Resolution 
Promote Program Articulation 
Segmental Boards and Agencies 

Segmental Common Course /(A)re 

Requirements 
Segmental Data and Information Systems 
Segmental Common Calendars and 

Reporting Formats 
Segmental Minimum Admissions 

Requirements 
Segmental Limited Access Program 

Policies 

Promote Intersegmental Programs 
Statewide Voluntary Professional Groups 
Concerned with Transfer/ Articulation 
Presidents, Deans' Councils (Both Inter- 

and Intrasegmental) 
Transfer/ Articulation Officers 
Faculty Representatives (Including 

Disciplines) 
Professional Associations 

II. Regional Activities 

Professional Voluntary (Groupings 
Regional (Coordinating (\)uncils 
Regional K4eetings and Workshops 
Regional Consortia Projects 

ill. Institutional 
Admissions 

Uppcr-division Fntry Comparable to 

Freshman Ser\ Ices 
Joint (Guaranteed) Admissions 
Oricni^uion and Preregistration Services 
Placement t esting 



C^ommon / Electronic Transcripts 
Prompt 'Franscript Assessment and 

Reporting 
Financial Aid Provisions 
1 ransfer Student Services 
Recruitment 

Counseling/ Advising (Manual or 

Computer- Assisted) 
l^ransfer/ Articulation Officers 
1 ransfer Centers 
Common Catalogs 
Visits ^College Fairs 
Curriculum 

Faculty-to-Faculty Articulation Activities 
Articulated 2 + 2 Agreements 
Articulated Acceleration 

Dual Credit 

Advanced Phicement 

CLEP 

Credit by F^Xc- a 

Concurrent Enrollment 
Other Articulation Activities 
Joint Programs 
Joint Use of Facilities 
Cooperative Outreach Programs 
Collaborative Activities 

in the final analysis, howev^er, making trans- 
fer and articulation work is dependent upon the 
willingness, commitment, and attituHes of peo- 
ple at the institutional levjl. People must know 
each other, comniimicatc with each other, re- 
spect each other, trust each other, and work 
together. President-to-presi(Jent and faculty-to- 
faculty relationships have resulted in clearer 
understanding of the different institutional mis- 
sions nnd institutional cultures inaking up a 
state's system of postsecond.'ry education, 
1 wo-year college faculty have come to rcali/.c 
luiivcrsiiy faculty niemhcMS do care abotn stu- 
dents and are comnnttrd to leaching and learn - 
ing. University tacully simult.tncously have 
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discovered that their two-year college counter- 
parts are current in their disciplines and are 
committed to scholarship. A shared commit- 
ment to helping students, the common central 
purpose of all sincere faculty, can and does 
come froni joint articulation efforts. 

Institutional leaders, especially chief executive 
officers, set the direction and lone by serving 
transfer students and working with other in- 
stitutions. (See the University of Central Flo i- 
da/Valencia Community College and l\^xas 
case studies in Part II for illustrations.) 

The Baccalaureate View: Baccalaureate in- 
terests in the transfer/ articulation debate are 
typically dirc^cted toward quality. Some ques- 
tion the quality of preparation provided by 
community colleges as well as the quality of 
performance and persistence of rheir product. 
Differences among two-year colleges and differ- 
ences in the characteristics of their entering stu- 
dents make most state two-year college systems 
vulnerable to question, skepticism, and doubt. 
The nature and quality of faculty and >taff of 
the colleges and the emphasis placed on the 
transfer function in comparison to the occupa- 
tional programs, developmental programs, and 
business/ industry services compound bac- 
calaureate institutions' concerns. 

The ability of two-year institutions to verify 
lower-division collegiate-level courses together 
with standards of rigor are important in satis- 
fying the baccalaureate view. Aumittedly, some 
of the ultra-conservative baccalaureate tradi - 
tionalists will not be convinced; howe\'er, the 
public and its legislative representatives will be. 

Two Year College View: (Concern that transfer 
students arc treated the same as native students, 
coupled with resentnuMil of lieavy handed. 
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condescending attitudes from upper-division in- 
stitutions, are often found in testim(.>ny and 
connni ntK of two- year c(^llege representatives 
in the debate. Anecdotal evidence is offered for 
each but often lacks verification. 

Two-year colleges simply do not know enough 
about themselves, their programs, the ex- 
perien»:es of their transfer students, and the 
resultant need for self-corrective action. Two- 
year colleges in each state must make a com- 
mitment to improving systemwide information 
about transfer and articulation as well as be 
willing to address internal weaknesses. 

State Policy-Maker View: There is a growing 
frustration with reported transfer student in- 
equities and injustices resulting from instivU- 
tional competition, dissension, and uncooper- 
ativeness. It would appear that legislatures, 
reflecting public sentiment, are becoming in- 
creasingly intolerant (jf traditions, structures, 
and attindes of academe that place inscitution 
interest above the impc^rtance and worth of the 
student. 

Th:^ long-term response to this view will be a 
movement from articulation practices to col- 
laborative practices between and among the 
public institutions in each state, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 he Congress 

It is recommended that Congress study ihe in- 
justice vo federal financial aid recipients and the 
cost to ^axpayers of state-supported institutions 
that require such recipients to repeat (n)urse' 
work at receiving institutions that already had 
been successfully comi.)leted at the sending in- 
stitution. Using the constitutiorial '\\eUare 
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clause" authority, Congress shotild enact legis- 
lation that would deiw fed^M-^j funds to slates 
that do not correct such injustices. 

It is alsc recoiiunended that Congress determine 
whether regional or prcUessional accrcduing 
hodies violate the rights oi federal financial aid 
recipients wh m imposing requirements that are 
essentially barriers to transfer and articulation 
between two-year and four-year programs. 
(Only one regional accrediting aj'.ency was iden- 
tified in this study as treating transfer and articu- 
lation in the same manner as affirmative action 
policies.) 

The AACJC 

It is recommended that the AACJC Board of 
Directors promote the importance of the trans- 
fer function by a planned national program that 
systematically focuses upon critical areas of 
transter and articulation. It is proposed that 
1991 he designated the "Year of Transfer and 
Articulation" in order for activities to be high- 
lighted and the nation to become involved. 
AACJC-affiliated cotmcils could contribute to 
their regional and state activities throughout the 
year. 

it is furdier recommended that three specific 
areas be addressed during the Year of Trans- 
fer, including: ( 1 ) the transfer lunction and op- 
portunities for underrepresented ethnic minority 
groups; (2) die transfer function and career ^xlu • 
cation programs; and (3) moving from articu- 
lation lo collaboranon programs. 

it is recommended that AAC;jC institute a pro 
gram of identifying and reporting exeniplar\' 
transfer and articulation pr;u rices comparable 
lo those included in Part 11 of this report. 



The State Legislatures 

It is recommended that state legislatures require 
statewide intersegmental and segmental reports 
on transfer and articulation activities to insure 
that legislative intent and priorities for fairness 
to students and taxpayers are achieved. 

It is also recommended that legislatures pro- 
vide incentives for appropriate transfer/artici- 
lation /collaboration efforts of two-year and 
four-year institutions for increasing the par- 
ticipation of underrepresenied minority groups. 

It is further recommended that legislatures pro- 
vide funds for the development of comprehen- 
sive student data systems and insist upon all 
institutions sharing information among and l)e- 
tween segments as well as with the legislature 
and the public. 

Finally, it is recommended that state legislatures 
determine w^icther state financial aid programs 
are being violated by institutional practices or 
requirements of accrediting agencies that would 
require comparable corrective action as recom- 
mended for Congress at the national level. 

SUGGESTED RtADINGo 

Listings of ;dl policy, study, and procedures 
sources for each state used in this study can- 
not be made due to the limitation of space and 
the variation in citations. Many states provided 
xeroxed copies of materials related to the study. 
Selected ptiblications are referenced below 
based on direct value to this study or judged 
worthy of use by states seeking helpful infor- 
mation on transfer and articulation. 
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Handbook for Articulation Task Vorces 
19HS-H6. Iretie Wright, Facilitator, Academ- 
ic Program Articulation Steering Comniittee. 
State of Arizona. 

Transfer Policies of Arkansas Collef^es and 
Universities, y\rkansas Transfer Advisory 
Committee. January, 1988. 

California Faces. . , California's Future: Edu- 
cation for Citizenship in a Multicultural 
Democracy, The Final Report of the joint 
Committee for Review of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education. March, 1989. 

Handbook of California Articulation Policies 
and Procedures, Intersegmental Coordinat- 
ing Council. 1989. 

Strengthening Transfer and Articulation Poli- 
cies and Practices in California s Colleges and 
Universities: Progress Since 1 98S and Sug- 
gestions for the Future, California P(/Sisecon- 
dary Education Commission. 1987. 

Progress in Implementing the Recommenda- 
tions of the Commission s 1987 Report on 
Strengthening 'Transfer and Articulation, 
California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission. 1988. 

'Fransfer and ArticuiaUon with FoL-^-Year Col- 
leges and Universities. A Repon by the Board 
of Covernors of C^alifornia (>ommunity Col- 
leges. March 9-10, 1989. 

Articulating Cureer Fducation Programs J rom 
High School through CUmimunity College to 
the Baccalaureate Degree. A Rcjiort to the 
( lovernor . Legislature, and lulucational 
C Community in Response io Assembly Bill 
^(l^9 (Chapter 1 K^8, Statutes of 1986). 



C'alifornia Postsecondary Educatioii Com- 
mission. December 14, 1987. 

Reaffirming Calif orfiuFs Co}nniitment to 
Fransfer: Recommendaiions jor Aiding Stu- 
dent Fransfer from the California Comniu- 
nity Colleges to the California State Univer- 
sity and the University of California. 
(>alifornia Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission. 1985. 

Transfer, Articulation, and Collaboration: 
Fwenty-Five Years F.ater, A Report of a Re- 
search Project Funded by the Ford Founda- 
tion. By Dorothy M, Knoell, American As- 
sociation of Community and Junior Colleges, 
1990. 

Transfer Information System Feasibility Study, 
Colorado Cx)mmission on Higher Education. 
November, 1988. 

Articulation Study: F^he Role of Florida Com- 
munity Colleges in Articulation, Florida State 
Board of (Community Colleges Task Force on 
Articulation. September, 1988. 

Fransfer Study: A Five-Year Study of Students 
Fransferrmg fro}n Illinois Fwo-Year Colleges 
to Illinois Senior Collegcs/Universitie"^ in the 
Fall of 1979. Illinois (Community (College 
Board by Authority of the State of Illinois. 
May, 1986. 

Performance Audit Report: 'Fransjerring 
(U)urses to Regents' Uiiiversitws, A Report 
to rhe I.ep,islative Post Audit (Committee by 
the Fegislative Division of Post Audit. State 
of Kansas. January, 1986. 

Student 'Fransfers fro}n i A}ntmH}Ut\ (^.olleyes 
to Haccalaureate histilutio}is in Michigan, 
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Preliminary Report by Maureen T, Neal, 
Community College Services U.iit, Higher 
Education Management Services, prepared 
for the Michigan State Board of Education. 
February, 1988. 

Credit I'ransfer: Guidelines for Sti<d(>}ii I 'nuis- 
jcr and Articulation Anion^^ Missouri Col- 
U'fics and Universities. Missouri C;c)ordinat- 
ing Board for Higher Education. October, 
1987. 

Articulation and Transfer: A Cj.)ml)endiu>n of 
University Initiatives. By Dympna Bowles, 
Director of Articulation, and Ccrisa Mitch- 
ell, Associate Director of Articulation, Of- 
fice of Academic Affairs. The City Universi- 
ty of New York. 1987. 

Report of the University Articulation lask 
Forces, Office of Academic Affairs. The Caty 
University of New York. 1988. 

Guidelines for Transfer: Reconnnendations 7' 
the Joint dnntnittee on College Trajisfer Stu- 
dents, University of North Carolina. 1987. 



Ret om}}unided Transfer Proy^ravis (lurie 
1987-1989: U()date, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 

South Dakota Postseconda^y Collegiate Artic- 
ulation Committee Report, July, 1989, 

A Study of the Role of Community Colleges 
in the Achievement of the Bachelors Degree 
in Washington State. Washington State 
Board for Community College Education. 
January, 1989. 

Policy on Inter-College Transfer and Articula- 
tion Among Washington Public Colleges and 
Unwersities. State of Washington Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Board. February, 1986. 

Intercollege Relations Commission lnfor>nation 
Booldet. A ( commission of the Washington 
Council on High School /College Relations. 
1986. 

'Irausier InforniiUioH System Project Defini- 
tion. The University of Wisconsin System, 
January, 1989. 



ArtNulation and Statt-level 
Information Systems: A 
Necessary Marriage 

William R. Odont 



One of the most significant trends in "^ostsecon- 
clary education over the past tv/o decades has 
been the increased involvement of state govern- 
ments in the development of policies and regu- 
lations affecting public institutions. Access and 
articulation policies have been at the center of 
much of this attention. A national study of ar- 
ticulation by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission, Transfer, Articulation, 
and C\)!lahorati:)n Twenty-Five Years Later 
(1987), reached the following conclusion: 

State legislatures enact bills and resolutions 
expressing intent with respect to the treat- 
ment of transfer students and courses, with 
implementation to be carried out by state 
commissions or coordinating boards for 
higher education by tl c adoption of 
statewide policies, regulations, and agree- 
ments (p. 57), 

With the increase in state involvement conies 
a need f(jf more and better iiitormation with 
which to address these policies, regulations, and 
agreements. As pointed out by Hragg 0^^^^^). 
student tracking systems are in their early stages 
of development in some states; however, college 
staff need to be more involved at the state level 



in establishing program guidelines, defining 
data element definitions, and developing 
repo^'Mng formats. 

Unfortunately, the systematic collection, stor- 
age, retrieval, analysis, and dissemination of 
information at the stat ' level has not been a 
high priorit) of legislative budgr^ts and thus has 
lagged behind the movement toward more cen- 
tralized decision making. This creates a seri- 
ous dilemma — centralized decision making 
without centralized infornvtion. Although 
many states have recognized this problem, few 
h; /e taken pos tive steps to solve it. Another 
finding of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission study was stated as follows: 

A great deal of prijgress has l)een made by 
colleges ar\d universities since the 1 96()s in 
the use of electro lic comptiters for the col- 
lection, storage and analysis of transfer 
student data and related course and pro- 
gram information. Still databases at the 
state and system wide levels are not estab- 
lished for the most part in a way that facili- 
tates student tracking from institution to 
institution or througli progr ^ms to the at- 
tiUnnient of a baccalaureate degree. Nor 
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arc databases with information about 
courst\<> and programs usually organized in 
a way that aids articulation between and 
among institutions, .(p. 54). 

Technology, in terms of systems design con- 
cepts, database systems, networking architec- 
ture, and hardware, is not a barrier to im- 
plementing state-level information systems. A 
major reason states have not made more prog- 
ress in developing these comprehensive infor- 
mation systems is related to the multi-agency 
approach that must be taken to design these 
large, complex systems. In most states respon- 
sibility for policy making and implementation 
is fragmented among various boards, panels, 
commissions, and committees. As a result of 
this organization, a great deal of coordination, 
communication, and negotiation between these 
agencies is required to facilitate information 
systems design that ensures that databases can 
be shared or interfaced. Another reason for the 
reluctance of states to move toward centralized 
information systems is the fear of usurping lo- 
cal institutional management decision making 
authority. With highly centralized detail infor- 
mation, state agencies could become more in- 
volved in the day-to-day operational decisions 
of the institutions or, at the least, second-guess 
the local management. Thirdly, wit) the size 
and complexity of these systems, there is a sig- 
nificant investment related to then full im- 
plementation State legislatures are rclurtant to 
provide appropriations to further centralize 
policy and decision making even though they 
are a partner in causing this shift to the state 
level. 

Despite these barriers, many states are moving 
toward the developnicnt of comprehensive 
state-level information systems. Most states 
recognize that state-level infornntion systems 
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must address the strategic objectives of the 
agencies, rather than be limited to automation 
of operational functions. 

This chapter proposes a general approach to 
developing a state-level information system to 
support policy and decision-makers concerned 
with addressing the various aspects of articu- 
lation. Further, it emphasizes the need to be 
able to track students through the entire post- 
secondary education system. Articulation, in 
the context of this paper, is a set of policies, 
regulations, and practices that impacts the 
movement of students through a state system 
of postsecondary education. These policies are 
not simply related to articulation, but interre- 
late with numerous other state policies such as 
governance, structure, access, and minority 
recruitment. 

ARTICULATION POLICY AND 
INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS 

State-level policy making in most states is very 
complex since it usually involves several agen- 
cies in the executive branch, as well as legisla- 
tive committees and staff. To develop an in- 
formation system to address articulation 
policies and issues, a multi-agency, strategic in- 
formation planning approach is necessary. One 
agency cannot develop the various information 
systems required to address all of the articula- 
tion policies and issues. Since the decision struc- 
ture is different in most states, the information 
system planning approach proposed in this 
chapter is based on the state-level policies ;md 
issues related to articulation. From an analy- 
sis of these policies, the information require- 
ments of the systems can be inferred and data 
needs specifically defined. Another step in the 
systems design process, which is not di i ussed 
herf, would be ro overhiy the results of this 
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analysis ont.) the various agtMicy responsibili- 
ties and strategic plans, l^his step is necessary 
to define specific agency responsibilities for im- 
plementing the information systems needed. 

It is unlikely that a state would undertake the 
development of information systems simply to 
address articulation issues; rather this would 
be just one set of the critical policy areas that 
would be included in a comprehensive systems 
planning effort. However, this chapter is limited 
to presenting an approach that addresses the 
specific subset of policies related to articulation, 



rather than detailing a comprehensive strate- 
gic information planning process. 

The following provides an example of the poli- 
cies, information requirements, and uses of in- 
formation that should be analyzed to identify 
the systems requirements for the student data- 
bases. Furthermore, this approach is based on 
a student flow or tracking model that identi- 
fies the information requirements of students 
entering posisecondary education institutions, 
moving through the institutions, and exiting the 
institutions. 



Objective 1 — To provide baseline information on students entering the institutions. 

Information Requirements: Use of Information: 



Policies: 

Access policies 
Admissions policies 
Assessment testing policies 
Remedi ation / placement 

policies 
Minority recruitment policies 
Curriculum programming 

policies 
Counseling and advisement 

policies 



Profiling of entering stu- 
dent characteristics 

Evaluating minority 
recruitment activities 

Providing feedback infor- 
mation to previous edu- 
cational institutions 
(high schools) 

Analyzing placement 
practices 

Identifying at-risk students 

Evaluating counseling and 
advisement practices 

Analyzing need for and use 
of financial aid 

Analyzing program de- 
mand by students 



Objective 2--To provide a tracking capability foi students as they move through the 
institutions. 



Educational history enter- 
ing the system 

Pre-college experiences 
(employment, military, 
etc.) 

Personal, family, deiiio- 

graphic information 
Test scores on assessment 

and placement tests 
Student educational goals 

(degree objectives) 
Pe sonal goals (non-degree 

objectives) 



Progress assessment policies 
Cirading policies 
Retention policies 
Remediation policies 



Comprehensive educational 

record 
Non-educariona! record 
Progress assessment record 



1 racking student nr. gress 
Analyzing degree prog,rani 

progress and switching 

characteristics 
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Objective 2 — Continued 
Policies: 

Counseling and advisement 

policies 
Financial aid policies 
Program review poll :ies 
Staff development policies 



information Requirements: Use of Information: 



Counseling and advisement 

information 
Financial aid information 



Evaluating placement 
strategies id policies 

Identifying program com- 
pletion rates 

Identifying problem areas 
for a particular group of 
students 

Profiling at-risk students 

Analyzing drop-out inter- 
vention strategies 

Evaluating assessment test- 
ing activities and policies 

Conducting program review 

Determining staff develop- 
ment needs 

Providing feedback to 
previous schoo's (high 
schools and colleges) 



Objective 3— to provide follow-up capability for students exiting the institutions. 



Credentialing policies 
Exit assessment policies 
Placement policies 
Admissions policies (next 
educational level) 



¥.xk interview information 
Program completion 

information 
Educational record at sub- 
sequent institution ^ 
Employment information 
Follow-up information 
from students 



Analyzing students' subse- 
quent educational progress 

Evaluating program effec- 
tiveness (program review) 

Determining job placemem 
rates 

Determining employer and 
student satisfaction with 
educational experience 

Analyzing student progr;ini 
objectives and comple- 
tion rates 

Analyzing completion rales 
of students placed in re 
medial courses /programs 

Following, up on drop-outs 
(i.e, students not complet- 
ing programs) 
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Another database that is needed to address 
state-level articulation issues is one that con- 
tains data about the educational programs 
offered at each postsecondary institution. A 
common program coding structure should be 
developed so that similar programs offered at 
the various institutions can be identified. A sin- 
gle database such as this will provide the capa- 
bility of generating an institution/program ma- 
trix for the postsecondary educational system 
in the state. The program and student databases 
can be interfaced using the program identifi- 
cation code and the student program objective. 
The records contained in the program data- 
bases should include the following types of data 
for each program: 

Program identification code 

Institutional codes 

Program description 

Program objectives 

Rela'.ionships with other programs 

Entry requirements 

Prerequisites 

Course requirements for completion 
Credential awarded 
Completion rates 
Accreditation information 
Licensing requirements of graduates 
Placement rates 

The use of this database in the student How 
model, and specifically at licdlation policy ana- 
lyses, art- numerous. (Conducting program 
reviews, analyzing minority recruitment and 
retention, prcwiding feedback to schools previ- 
ously intended, analyzing completion and 
placement rates, and conducting student 
follow-up and drop-out studies arc a few of the 
uses of the information that can be obtained 
from this database. 



A third database needed at the state level is one 
that contains the specific courses offered at each 
institution. A common course identification 
structure should be an integral part of the in- 
formation system so that similar courses offtTed 
at the various institutions can be identified. The 
course database can be interfaced with the stu- 
dent databases l.y using the course data clement 
in the student unit record since each course a 
student takes is identified in this record. The 
course and program databases can be interfaced 
by using the common course prefix and num- 
ber in the program database. The course 
records contain the following types of data: 

Common course prefix and number 
Title 

Description 

Credit hours 

Program relationship 

Level (freshman, sophomore, etc.) 

Institution codes 

The information that can be provided in the 
course database is essential tc the development 
and analysis of articulation policies. The com- 
monality and transferability of courses should 
not be contested on a case-by-case basis, rather 
it should be a matter of state policy. Such a sys- 
tem provides the maximum protection to the 
students as they move between the institutions 
in a stare, and it should be an integral part of 
the state articulation agreement or policy. 

STATE-LEVEL INFORMAl ION SYSTEMS 
1 0 SUPFOR L ARI ICULA I ION 

State-level information systems that can sup- 
port articulation activities will usually be com - 
posed of several subsystems and their respec- 
tive databases. I'he essential core of these 
subsystems, which are required to construct 
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Student flow models, contains the student, pro- 
g'-am, and course databases. Developing and 
maintaining these databases will usually be the 
responsibility of several different state-level 
governing or coordinating agencies that are 
responsible for the various education deHvery 
components, e.g., public schools (kinder- 
garten-12th grade), community colleges, four- 
year colleges, and universities. Seldom are all 
of the components under, or within, one agen- 
cy. In order to have th : inter-agency coopera- 
tion required to integrate diese several data- 
bases, it is necessary to develop an information 
system planning structure that includes all of 
the boards or agencies that have a vested in- 
terest in the final system's design. This usually 
requires a different type of planning framework 
than typically exists at the state level. Such a 
framework must consider how autonomous 
agencies can structure themselves to plan sys- 
tems and to share information across organiza- 
tional boundaries. Furthermore, the results of 
these planning activities may require changes 
in technology, fiscal mechanisms to allocate 
and share costs, modification of database struc- 
tures and definitions, and cross-participation 



in governance processes (Davies and Levine, 
1988). 

Whatever the cost and effort, it is necessary to 
integrate these subsystems so that data can be 
transferred quickly and efficiently between 
databases. Integration provides for student 
transcripts to be sent from one institution to 
another through an electronic mail system. Stu- 
dents being counseled at a community college 
can access by terminal the program require- 
ments for entry into upper-level programs at 
a university, and they can compare their cur- 
rent academic record with these requirements. 
Reports can be sent to individual high schools 
on how their students performed at the post- 
secondary level, and universities can report 
back to colleges in a similar manner. Analyses 
can be accomplished to determine how^ well 
minority community college transfer students 
perform in various programs into which they 
move at a university. These are juyt a few ex- 
amples of how the integrated state-level infor- 
mation systems support articulation activities. 
Figun^ 1. illustrates the interrelationships of 
these subsystems' databases. 



Figure 1 
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To ensure integration of the individual sub- 
systems, agreements must be reached on stan- 
dards and conventions related to database de- 
sign and structure. It is this need to forge such 
agreements that stretches the planning capabil- 
ities of the state agencies involved since there 
is an obvious give and take, or consensus pro- 
cess, that must take place. For example, to 
equate courses that are offered ai different in- 
stitutions, and sometimes at different levels, re- 
cjuires the involvement of faculty experts in the 
various disciplines. Ihe establishment of 
equivalent numbeis for equivalent courses is 
not only a complex analytical task, but one thai 
requires a considerable amount of negotiation. 
This is particularly true when guaranteed trans- 
ferability of common courses is involved. 

Interagency planning in the development and re- 
view of data element dictionaries is essential to 
the integrative process. There are common data 
elements being collected in the several student 
databases. It is imperative that these common ele- 
ments be defined in the same way and that cod- 
ing conventions are the same so that data from 
the subsystems can be shared, combined, and ag- 
gregated. For example, there should be common 
coding conventions for such data elements as eth- 
nic group, institution code, degree awarded, and 
course grades. A common student identification 
code should be used in each of the student data- 
bases to ensure that standard accessing and in- 
ter T icing methods can be developed. The pro- 
gram structure that is the framework of the 
program database should be common for all 
postsccondary programs regardless of the type 
or level of institution. This will provide a basis 
for analyzing articulation policies and practices 
on a programmatic basis, as well as for construct- 
ing student flow models that can follow students 
through the institutions and programs in the state 
})osisecondary education system. 
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Another important component of a state-level 
mformation system is an electronic data com- 
munications network that links all of the pub- 
lic education entities to the data processing 
resources serving public education in a state. 
Such a netw(3rk will allow computer resource 
sharing and data transfer among educational 
institutions at al) levels throughout the state. 
There are four basic goals of such a network: 

• to provide equal access to computing 
resources for the educatic^nal entities in the 
state; 

to reduce the data burden on faculty and 
administrators; 

• to rapidly and effectively exchange infor- 
mation within the public education system; 
and 

• to increase the accuracy and reliability of 
data used at the institutional and state 
levels (Florida Department of Education, 
1989). 

While a network is not absolutely necessary to 
have a comprehensive state-ievel information 
system, the current state of the technology and 
the need to address the aforementioned goals 
makes it advantageous to include this compo- 
nent in the interagency planning effort. Since 
such a network cuts across the organizational 
boundaries of several state agencies and in- 
volves the various levels of educational deliv- 
ery, it is necessary to have broad involvement 
in determining the spetiHc functions and re- 
quired architecture o( the facility. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is little doubt that suite- level in .'olvement 
in polic) tiefcrmination and evaluation will in- 
crease in the next few years. Of particular 
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interest will be the policies that make assurances 
to the student, as the consumer of educatir)!!, 
that there is a coordinated and articulated public 
education system in ihe state. These assurances 
will be in the form of articulation policies and 
practices to protect the lights of students m(w- 
ing through the system. In order to develop these 
policies and to evaluate their implementation 
success, there is the need for state-level infor- 
mation systems. Although these information sys- 
♦-ems are complex and costly to develop, states 
will recognize their v:''lue and support their con- 
tirued development. A finding of the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission stu 1 / 
was that the technology is now available to 
prove the compilation and delivery of compre- 
hensive information to transfer students, as well 
as to track and report on their performance, but 
it continues to be underutilized in most states 
and institutions of higher educatio n (California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, 1987). 
The development of m.ultiorganizcitional state- 
level information systems over the next decade 
will begin t( remedy this problem. 

States must recognize the need to structure a new 
and different planning approach that supports, 
or even requires, interagency cooperation in the 
development of information systems. This plan- 
ning structure must insure that the various in- 
formation systems, which have henceforth been 
the responsibility of one agency, can be inte- 
grated into a multiagency system that supports 
articulation and other state policy areas. 

At the center of this planning process are the 
standa- Is and conventions that must he agreed 
upon to msure the integration of the student, 
program, and course databases. A statewide 
electronic data communications network will 
facilitate and enhance the development of the 
state-level information svstems. 
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Technology and Transfer Rebflons 

Gary Thomas 



While higher education in New Jersey dates 
back to colonial times (Princeton University 
was founded in 1746, and Rutgers, the State 
University of New Jersey was founded in 
1766), a system of higher education that pro- 
vides education for a modern technological so- 
ciety is relatively recent. In part, this is the re- 
sult of private and public institutional 
assessment of society's educational needs and 
offering programs to meet those needs. But 
more importantly. New Jersey simply allowed 
(or encouraged) its citizens to go out of state 
where better educational opportunities existed. 

In 1965 the president of Princeton University, 
Robert F. CJoheen, chaired a blue ribbon com- 
mittee on higher education that issued a report, 
A Call to Action. In the year of this report, 
60, 000 New Jersey students left the state, while 
only 30,000 of its students could be accommo- 
dated in the public sector of higher education 
in New Jersey. 

In 1967 the P^oard of Higher I'diRation and 
Department of Higher Education \\c\v created. 
In 1970 the first master plan for higher educa- 
tion was issued and the state's philosophy of 
higher education established. Since the issuance 



of the first plan for higher education, three 
others have been completed. A system of higher 
education has taken shape that goes a long way 
toward meeting the state's "goA of providing in- 
creased and diverse opportunities for educat- 
ing students to their maximum potential. 

In the late 1960s the present community col- 
lege system began to take shape. The commu- 
nity/county college system in New Jersey is 
largely an open admissions system with the dual 
mission of providing training in skills proficien- 
cy and two-year career-oriented or transfer pro- 
grams. Nearly all the crimmunity colleges pre- 
pare students in a wid^ variety of discinlincs 
tor transfer to four-year colleges and un versi- 
lies. I'he first tvv(^ years of engineering and en- 
gineering technology programs are offered by 
most. 

In 1 9S.^ the Board of Higher F.ducation issued 
a. policy, "Full Faith in (Credit/' that re(.]uir':d 
the })ul)iic four-year colleges and universities to 
accept the credits earned at the communiry col- 
lege as having the .^anie vakie as those taught 
at the receiving college, l^irther, this policy re- 
quires the state colleges to accept the general 
education [)ortion of the work completed at the 
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community college as satisfying their own 
general education requirement. Finally, as long 
as a transfer student remains in the same ma - 
jor, the state colleges can require no more than 
68 additional credits. This policy applies strictly 
to the state colleges; however, the state- 
supported universities are also expected to fol- 
low it as closely as possible. While there has 
been some movement toward the acceptance 
of this policy, in many cases it is simply ig- 
nored, especially at the state-supported 
universities, 

New jersey Institute of Technology, founded 
nearly 100 years earlier, began coope^ ;Ung 
with the newly created community colleges 
from their beginning. NjlT, long known as 
Newark College of Engineering, began as es- 
sentially a technician training school. Early in 
the 20th century, engineering programs were 
added to the technician certificate programs, 
and the college began its evolution into a tech- 
nological university. Throughout its history, 
however, the technician training program re- 
mained as part of its programmatic offerings. 
The technician certificate programs reached 
peak enrollment in 1967. 

NJTl 's original technician training programs 
have essentially ceased to exist now that the 
community colleges offer technician rrai/'Mg 
programs. The current NjIT certificate pro- 
grams have changed to emphasize post- 
baccalaureaic and pre-baccalaureate ceitificates 
in fields such as computer aided design and 
drafting, where Nji r has a better equipment 
base than the nearby community colleges. 

In 1971 Njl l^ jomed the comnnniiiy colleges 
in the creation ol an engineering technology 
program that became a model of cooperation, 
characteri/.mg many of the programs that 



followed. In the early part of the second half 
of the 20th century, there was growing national 
recognition of the need for a new ediv.ational 
program to fall somewhere between ihe tradi- 
tional engineering program, which many peo-^ 
pie believed had gotten too theoretical, and the 
technician programs. NJTT created the bar 
calaureate program in engineering technology 
in 1971 for evening students and in \9'^2 for 
day students. It was agreed thai NJIT would 
not offer the first two years of the program; 
rather, it would rely on the community colleges 
to do that, and it would offer only the upper 
division of the program. 

NJTE's policy of cooperation and suppcu't for 
the community college system was partly the 
result of the philosophical commitment of the 
faculty and the administration to this newly 
created system of higher education in New Jer- 
sey and partly a recognition of self-interest. The 
epicenter of the 1967 Newark riots was only 
three blocks from the campiKs. The impact of 
the riots and the urban decline before iuui af- 
ter them continues to affect enrollment, espe- 
cially at the undergraduate level. This, coupled 
with the demographic decline of the number 
of students graduating irom high school and 
the fact that New Jersey remains the largest ex- 
porter of undergraduate students in the nation 
has made a necessity of virtue. NJTT supports 
the philosophy of the state goals for the sys- 
tem (^f higher education and chooses to use its 
scarce resources to develop and support pro- 
grams where it has a competitive advantage 
over other schools. It tries to anticipate changes 
in higher education and develop prograins that 
respond to those (/langes. And, in the belief 
thai perceived impr()^■ement in (]ual!tv of the 
system of higher edu- ation will ultimately ben - 
efit NJIT directly, n promotes policies rh.ai im- 
prove the entire system, NJIT has de\'eloped 
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the following; sp( cific programs to implement 
its policy on trjinsfcr relations. 

ADMISSIONS 

Students graduating from community colleges 
are admitted into NJITs proj^^ranis in three 
ways: students apply, have then- records 
rrviewcd and, if appropriate, are admitted; ::ru- 
dents complete a course-by-course articulated 
program with satisfactory performance and are 
admitted; and increasingly, students are admit- 
ted througli signed joint admissions agreements 
between the community college and NJIT. 

1 raditional Admissions 

While there are special problems associated 
with articulating technological programs, there 
are also some advantages. The primary diffi- 
culty is associated with professional accredita- 
tions, iho advantages are associated with the 
highly structural nature of the curriculum. 

Where baccahiureate accrediting agencies exist, 
special care is needed in transfer relations be- 
cause the baccalaureate-granting institution is 
responsible tor tlie entire educational program 
whether or not individual courses are offered 
by another college, i here are a wide variety 
of such programs that are accredited at the 
baccalaureate level (e.g. iiursing, business, 
architecture, computer science, engineering, 
and engineering teciinology). Each of these pro- 
grams has special char;,v:teristics and problems, 
but many of the transfer difficuhies encountered 
ar^; connnon. 

Soi le states require that senior collc^gc\s and 
universities accept all students w!u) graduate 
from an accredited cnnnnunity college. How 
ever, most baccalaureate accrediting agencies 
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require that the institution granting the degree 
be responsible for all courses taken in the pro- 
gram, whether or not they are taken at the 
degree-granting institution. Hence, even if 
graduates of community colleges are accepted 
automatically into an institution, they might 
need to repeat many courses if those C(Hirses 
do not fit the requirements of the four-year 
degree-granting institution's curriculum. Fur- 
ther, even if the courses taken at a community 
college have descriptions similar to the cor- 
responding ones at the senior institution, if the 
level jnd subject matter covered are not the 
same as those required by the degree-granting 
institution, students may not be prepared for 
the advanced courses in the curriculum. This 
is especially true of mathematics and science 
preparation for engineering curricula, since 
most of the professional courses are taken at 
the upper-division level. 

Further, students sometimes experience prob- 
lems with piXTequisites, although their difficul- 
ties are not immediately obvious. Students may 
be able to pass one or two courses in a sequence 
(perhaps with reduced performance from that 
which they could achieve with proper prepa- 
ration) before their difficulty is obvious. With- 
out continuing discussion between the engineer- 
ing faculty and the mathematics and science 
faculties (even within the same institution) stu- 
dents may lack the necessary skills to under- 
take certain upper-division courses. 

In managetnent curricula, the major accrediting 
agency has strict requirements on the place in 
the curricula a particular course must be offered. 
In many instances, tlie maturity of the stude'Uts 
is as important as the material covered. Fven 
thoupji a studeni may be abl(^t(» pass a manage- 
ment t:ourse, if hv or shc^ has not completed a 
basic busitu'ss course, such as economics, the 



student will h:n c an incomplete tuulerstanding 
of the material overed. 

For siiccessftil transfer relations to exist, there 
must be ongoing discussion between the facul- 
ties of the schot)ls who prepaie students for 
graduation. The faculty members of commu- 
nity colleges need to know how wel! their 
graduates do in specific senior institution 
courses. They need to discuss the impact of 
potential curriculum changes that will assist stu- 
dent:; at one college and how those changes im- 
pact students who do not transfer to that ien- 
ior institution. Through such discussions 
confidence can be established between institu- 
tions and modifications made in both curricu- 
la and ad^ .ement systems, thus assuring that 
students have a reasonable chance of success. 

Course Credit 

Of nearly equal importance to establishing 
course equivalencies is making certain that stu- 
dents receive timely infornicition concerning the 
credit that will be awarded for those courses 
so that students can accept or reject an offer 
of admission. Even though NJIT has coursc- 
by-course articulation agn ements with nearly 
all of the community coP jges in New Jersey, 
few students move smoo'hiy through a curric- 
ulum, whethci or not it i' articulat'^i to another 
program. NJIT has appointed a full-time per- 
son in the registrar's office who is responsible 
for the awarding of transfer credit, 

pA'cn though students move from school to 
school more today than in tlie pas^ clear, 
detailed articulation agre^Miienis between 
schools significantly help siudeii^s transfer. 
Over the past 20 years Njl l has established 
cuiriculum by-cnrriculuiM articulation a;^,rce- 
menls with nearly all of the community colleges 



in the state. These agreements call for semi- 
annual meetings to discuss the success of trans- 
fer students in the various transfer programs 
at NJIT. 

Dual Admissions and Student Recruitment 

Over the past several years, NJIT has begun 
working out dual admissions agreements, in 
which a student is admitted simultaneously to 
a community college and NJIT. Such students 
need not ''apply" to NJIT again after the com- 
pletion of their program at the community col- 
lege. T hey simply notify NJIT of their program 
completion, forward their transcripts to NJIT, 
and begin attending classes on the NJIT cam- 
pus While the actual conditions of "transfer'' 
to NJIT are essentially the same as those that 
prevail under a traditional articulation agree- 
ment, one might ask What are the advantages 
to the community college and NJIT? While 
knowing the ntimber of students who wmII likely 
attend is advantageous to planning, the most 
import mt advantage to both is rhe ability to 
jointly market programs to student 
populations. 

NJIT actively recruited transfer students prior 
to the creation of the community college system 
and will continue to do so in the future. The 
methods used incltided advertising in local news- 
papers (as well as in the student newspapers of 
the community colleges), holding open hous^* for 
potential transfer students, and having admis- 
sions officers <nui faculty visit community col- 
lege campuses to discuss transfer wi h students. 
With the gi'owth of articulation agreements, 
NJIT often gained cV.'.:ess (at no charge) to the 
literature distributed by the conmn nity college 
to iis potential student pool. Sonv iunes infor- 
mation about the articnlnted program was part 
of a mailing to every household in the coun'iv 
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or service region. In m arly every case, the 
articulated programs were described in iIk' 
communiry college's catalog. In addition, NJIl 
literature about itself and the articulated pro- 
grams was made available to the admis- 
sions officers at the community college, 
who in turn gave it to potentially interested 
students. 

With the joint admissions agreements, how- 
ever, mutually supportive and coordinated 
recruitment can take place. NJIT supplies the 
names and addresses of students in the com- 
munity college service a^'ea who are unlikely to 
be admitted to NJIT as freshmen but who have 
potential for success in their chosen field once 
certain deficiencies are removed. Often visits 
to high schools in the region are coordinated 
with the admissions staff of the community col- 
lege. In this way, additional options can be ex- 
plained to potential students. 

These dual admissions programs have signifi- 
cantly increased the class si/.e of particular pro- 
grams at the community college, The results 
have been so encouraging that (uher colleges 
have approached Njl r to work out similar ar- 
rangements. The basic reas(Mi for success seems 
ro be that students like the certainty of ultimate 
admission into a baccalaureate program. 
1 hrough such a guarantee, a larger number of 
the state's citizens understand the logic of the 
higher education system that came rather late 
to New jerse)'. 

Of course, availability of places within the jun- 
ior class at Njrr is essential tor such a projyam 
to s''cceed. i oi this reason no agreements are 
completed for programs where availability can- 
not be assured. ( airrently only adnnssion lo the 
architecture program is limited due to space 
limitations. 



STRFNGIHKNING RFLATIONS WITH 
COiMMUNITY COLLtGIiS 

Student recruitment and admissions activities 
allow for the development of tru^:t that is neces- 
sary for many other activities to take place, 
l^hese ir.clude cooperaiiv^e education programs, 
upper-division courses offered on the campus 
of the community college, and the fon iation 
of consortia of colleges to address student learn- 
ing needs in specific fields. 

Cooperative Education 

NJIT offers a large cooperative educational 
program wi Ji many options on both the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate levels. One of the most 
popular undergraduate cooperative education 
programs involves twc^ work experiences dur- 
ing the junior year. For this progj im to be open 
t(; transfer students, there must be placement 
activity while these students are still enrolled 
in their community colleges. For such a pro 
gram to ha\'e maximum effect, the co-op stu- 
dent must be placed into a job that takes ad- 
vantage of the education the student has 
received during the first two years of college. 
Further, it is typical for students to be '^paired'' 
on the job, that is, two students with approxi- 
mately the same background and level of skills 
are ideiuified by an employer to alternately fill 
a position. In this vv'ay the corporation has a 
more unilorm-si/ed wnr^^ force. Co-op work 
placements require that students be identified, 
interviewed, and scheduk'd for their work/ 
study experiences, I'he school arranging the 
placement must kncuv the sttidents' educational 
backp.roimd in detail as well as their education- 
al and professional plans after completing theii 
studies. 1 or community college students to have 
an eciual chance to [participate Vv'ith students 
who start as freshmen at the senior college, they 
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nnv be interviewed while they are second-year 
students at the community college. Further, 
their preparation must be equivalent to that 
given to students who begin at the senior in- 
stitution and may be paired with them. The co* 
op director at the senior institution must work 
with the potential co-op students at the com- 
munity college. Such activities require a high 
level of confidence between the corresponding 
administrations of the two institutions. 

During academic year 1986-1987, NJIT began 
planning for the implemeiiiation of a cooper- 
ative education program that placed students 
from community colleges in work experiences 
prior to their first class at NJIT. Engineering 
technology was chosen as the first program to 
have students placed into co-op employment 
under this program. There were several reasons 
tor deciding that thr transfer cooperative edu- 
cation program should begin with the engineer- 
ing technology program. The most important 
of these reasons was that the vast majority of 
NJITs engineering technology students are eve- 
ning part-time students (that is they work dur- 
ing the day in a local industry and attend col- 
lege at night). Hence, they are already engaged 
in "work /study'' arrangements. A cooperative 
education assignment might provide a work ex- 
perience more closely related to their field or 
study. Further, previously no engineering tech- 
nology student has been eligible for NjlT's 
cooperative education program because of us 
2 f 2 nature and the NjFF co-op model that r( 
quired the completion of NJFF credit prior to 
placement in a work experience. 

Part-time students usuall^' require at least twice 
as long a period ot time to com|)lete their course 
of study as full-time students (i.(\ four yvavs to 
complete the two-year u()per division). Further, 
informal work/study arrangements often re^'ilt 
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in students working on a job that is not asso- 
ciated with their course of study, but is simply 
a means to pay for their education. A formal 
cooperative education program would allow stu- 
dents to complete the upper-division coiirsework 
in three years rather than in two. Further, since 
&c work experience is directly related to the stu- 
dtnt's future career, cooperative education 
W(mld provide a more meaningful educational 
experience. Since engineering technology is more 
closely attuned to current engineering practice 
than is an engineering program, cooperative 
education for such a program was ideal. 

Work on the program began with a conference 
held a: NJIT to which several people from each 
community college were invited. The confer- 
ence began with several presentations on the 
nature of cooperative education and the 
mechanics of the program at NJIT. The advan- 
tages of ':he program to the community college 
studeris were stressed. Finally, separate work- 
shops to discuss concerns were held at the var- 
ious institutions for academic deans, placement 
officers, and financial aid officers. 

Off-Campus Courses 

In the early I98()s, NJIT began to expand the 
number of locations at which courses were 
offered. Prior to 197.S all co'hses offered bv 
NJFi* were given on the Ne^'ark campus. In 
the latter part of the decade, Njl F began to of- 
ler graduate-level computer science programs 
in western cUid southern New Jersey, in re- 
sponse to the growing number of profession- 
als working in suburban research and develop- 
ment corporations who wanted advanced 
study. Fo ease the transition to the Newark 
campus for engineerMg technology students, in 
I 980 und(Mgradiiate courses were added in the 
southern New Jersey location. 



There are now 1 1 sites in New jersey (all bur 
one eo-located with a corninunity college). In 
aidition to some selected graduate programs, 
upper-division engineering and engineering 
technology courses are offered at these sites. 
These programs meet a demonstrated nred of 
students enrolled in community college pro- 
grams. All of NJIT's engineering programs re- 
quire courses in the major during the sopho- 
more year; hence, students who transfer to 
NJIT without the^^^e courses fall behind students 
who enter NJIT as freshmen. For example, 
NJIT's electrical engineering program requires 
students who NJIT to take two courses 

in electrical ' mg during their sophomore 

year of study jme of the communit y colleges 
either do nor have an appropriate faculty mem- 
ber to teach these courses or need this faculty 
member to teach other courses in the commu- 
nity college's program. Further, the community 
college program must prepare students to trans- 
fer to a wide variety of upper-division engineer- 
ing colleges. As a result, the courses needed by 
NJIT\ students may not be taught. However, 
with the support and urging of community col- 
leges, NJIT\s own faculty began to offer the 
necessary courses at the community colleges 
duri? g the evening hours. In this way students 
in tae second year of an engineering transfer 
program who wished to transfer to NJIT could 
take the courses without additional commut- 
ing costs. 

O)nsortia 

During the past several years, there has been 
a growing recognition at NJIT and at many of 
the community colleges that program-oriented 
consortia could provide benefits to both the 
county colleges and NjlT'. For example, in 
Njrr bef^^an a program in comptiter- 
integr;Ued maiuifacturing This program 
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addresses the rapid decline in the production 
of g(;ods within the United States during the 
past decade. Advances in computer technolo- 
gy have created conditions v/here parts may be 
designed and analyzed on hij!,h resolution video 
tertninals. After the designer is satisfied with 
the part, the manufacturing :)rocess (for exam- 
ple, cutting tool strokes) may be designed at 
the terminal. Once the design and the manufac- 
turing process are complete, ':he computer code 
that will control the movem ,*nt of the machine 
producing the physical object is passed over a 
network to the factory flofjr wi.ere the prod- 
uct is manufactured. The 'physical object may 
be tested, redesigned if necessary, packaged, 
and shipped. As the prociuct is used, data con- 
cerning its reliability may be used to modify the 
design in subsequent versions of the product. 

In order for students to take part in the dra- 
matic changes this technology i.) causing in the 
way factories and businesses operate, expen- 
sive equipment must be purchased and faculty 
with appropriate expertise must be recruited. 
The state of New Jersey agreed to provide NJIl^ 
with the resources necessary to introduce ad- 
vanced manufacturing into its curriculum if ar- 
rangements Vv^ere made to provide community 
olleges with ways to participate. In 1985 NJIl' 
convened a meeting of the presidents of 10 
community collej^cs located within commuting 
distance of NJI i 's Newark campus. Through 
this and other meetings, it was agreed that a 
''factory of the future'' would be created at 
NjlT and at ccMnmunity college faculty 
wotild have n.ccess to the factory to t'Mch the 
project and design courses they could roi teach 
on their campus. IF the coi imunity co lege did 
not have the faculty with appiopriatt speciali- 
zations necessary to teach these courses, NJIl 's 
fa( uhy would tench the coiuses. At ihis point 
;^ the associated conimimit)' c()lle;<vs have 
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asked to use the factory and Njrr\s faculty to 
teach the project courses that require students 
to synthesize the knowledge that they have 
gained during the first two years. Hence, the 
students enrolled in the community college pro- 
grams will be instructed in part by NJIPs 
faculty on i-s campus. 

After the first three years of consortium oper- 
ation, a review process was begun. Several 
representatives from community colleges sug- 
gested that a consortium for all engineering 
technology programs offered by New Jersey 
colleges would be useful. As a result of this sug- 
gestion, NJIT has begun the organization of an 
engineering technology consortium consisting 
of NJIT and all of the community colleges that 
offer engineering technc>logy programs. This 
unusual consortium may provide an arena for 
discussing educational improvements in en- 
gineering technology education. Similar r ni- 
sortia in other prog^^ammatic areas could im- 
prove the education offered by a distributed 
system of higher education. 

STUDENT OUTCOMES 

Careful analysis oi student learning in any pro- 
gram is necessary to improve the quality of the 
educational experience. I'his is true whether or 
not a portion of a program is offered by an- 
other institution. For example, in engineering 
education the mathematics sequence taken by 
students is critical lo their success. Not only 
must appropriate material he covercc! in the se- 
quence, but students must learn how to apply 
that knowledge to engineering prohlciiis. If ii 
appears that students are experiencing difficulty 
with a particular portion of the engineermg 
curriculum, the faculty member involved m 
teaching it can discuss the problems with the 
hiculty of other departments to find [setter ways 



of preparing the students for the material 
they must cover. On the surface ii .night ap- 
pear that such discussions of courses taught at 
another institution would be more difficult; 
however, in pracnce there appears to be little 
difference. 

Each year NJIT provides the various commu- 
nity colleges with information on the perfor- 
mance of NJIT students who transferred from 
their college. Data provided consists of infor- 
mation on the average performance of all stu- 
dents who transferred during a given year, as 
well as a record of the performance of individu- 
al students. 

One of the mere useful measures of student per- 
formance of both individual students and 
groups is the cumulative grade point average 
(CUM). If there is a large enough group of stu- 
dents transferring into a program from an in- 
dividual college, the CUM is also a useful mea- 
sure for understanding the preparation of 
transfer students from the transfer institution. 
NJIT uses the ratio of the average CUM earned 
by a group of students who transfer to NJIT 
in a given year tc- the average CUM that the 
group tr;insferre(1 to NJIT. If the ratio is near 
to one, it is assumed thai the lower division 
prepciration for the particular prograni is ade- 
quate for the work in the upper division, ror 
example, in a recent transfer class of over 50 
students from a particular conununit}' coih ge, 
the CUM ratio was 0.98 (that is, the group had 
an average (^UM of 2.8 from the community 
college and earner' an average CUM of 2.73 
in their first year at NJTl 

Thi'» single ratio, of course, gives only a narrow 
view of tnu'isfer class pref^aration. I or exam - 
[)l(\ ^'\p(^rit:nce has shown that students with 
a CTJM of (out a total of 4,0) or better 
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perform very well at NjlT regardless of tii' in- 
stituiion from which they transfer. Admissions 
personnel at all levels and in various places in 
the nation can corroborate that students who 
have excellent performance in their high school, 
cojumunity college, or undergraduate school 
are very likely to perform well in their next aca- 
demic experience. Hence, it is even more im- 
portant to be able to predict the performance 
of more nearly average students than it is to 
predict the performance of exceptional stu- 
dents. By understanding the performance of 
average students, it is sometimes easier tc; 
understand the preparation provided by specific 
courses and sequences of courses. 

In its analysis of performance, NjIT prepares 
a matrix that displays the C"UM earned at the 
community college versus the CUM earned at 
NjlT. The CUM earned at each institution is 
divided into cells that are 0.5 CUM points wide. 
Then the number of students who transferred 
in a given period is entered into the appropri- 
ate cell. For example, in the transfer class illus- 
trated in the last paragraph, six students whose 
CUM from the community college was between 
2.00 and 2.49 had CUMs at NJIT between 2.00 
and 2.49. If there were perfect corre lation be- 
tween community college performance and per- 
formance at NJIT, all of the student CTJMs 
wn)uld lie along the diagonal of the matrix (i.e. 
their CTJM at NJIT would b'' the same as that 
earned at ^hc community college). This c'oes not 
happen, of course, because student perforrnance 
c^ften changes with level of sti iy and because 
of the events that occur in the lives of individu- 
al students. However, {.hvvc tends to be a corre- 
lation between commtmity college performance 
and NJIT performance. 

In addition to these studies of average pt rfor- 
mance of relatively large numbers of students, 



NJIT provides the community college with in- 
formation on the performance of each trans- 
fer student. This information includes the num- 
ber of credits transferred from the community 
college, the number of credits completed at 
NJIT, the CUM of the sttident, and the cur- 
rent major of the student. 

Maintenance of a dialog between community 
college faculty and the NJIT faculty is difficult. 
It is not, how^ever, significantly more difficult 
than maintaining a dialog between the various 
faculties within the same institution. For ex- 
ample, it is typical for the faculty in the science 
and mathematics departments to answer to a 
different dean than the engineering, architec- 
ture, or management departments. Each of 
these departments has its own measure of 
professional success. Each offers service courses 
that mu.'Dt satisfy the needs of more than one 
college. Further, the demands of accrediting 
agencies are different. While the logistics of get- 
ting together may he easier when the faculties 
of separate programs are on the same campus, 
the differences in demands on the faculties are 
similar even when they are separated by sig- 
nificant amounts of travel time, 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly, transfer arr nigenu'ins make sense for 
all concerned: the student who may not have 
tiiken high school seriously gets another chnnce 
at a college education; the state is able U) pro- 
vide students with opjiortunities to receive high 
quality college education at a reduced total cost; 
and the colleges are able to differentiate their 
missions vvithotit closing their doors to studeiits 
who would otherwise be excluded from univer- 
sities for financial reasons or for deficiencies 
in preparation. However, at least in the cwsr 
of the technological |)rofess]ons, the special 
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restrictions of the senior colleges should be kept 
in mind in developing transfer arrangements. 

First, accreditation is beneficial to most curric- 
ula. However, ticcreditation reviews can cause 
senior collejies lO change their curricula abrup\> 
ly and in ways that can appear arbitrary to 
community colleges. Second, most accrediting; 
agencies require senior institutions to assume 
responsibility for the entire curriculum that the 
student follows whether or not the student 
takes all the courses at the same institution. 
Third, since success in technological education 
depends in large measure on the material nor- 
mally covered in the lower division, senior in- 
stitutions have legitimate concerns for what is 
taught in individual courses. 

There are many reasons why students may wish 
to attend four-year institutions directly out of high 
school; however, there are growiny numbers of 
students who do not. For these students, espe- 
cially fwr students in the technologists, it is impor- 
tant to provide transfer opportunities that offer 
high quality education with natural breaks that 
allow for the possibility of career reorientation. 



While NjIT has never been alone within the 
state of New jersey in its support and initia- 
tive in facilitating transfer of students from 
community colleges, for more than a decade 
it had an advantage over some of the universi- 
ties in the state in obtaining transfer students, 
at least in part because of its initiatives in sup- 
port of the higher education system. In recent 
years other state-supported universities have be- 
gun to accept growing numbers of transfer ■ tu- 
dents. Initially, this acceptance was limited to 
students v ho had demonstrated superior per- 
formance (i.e. to those with a 3.0 CUM or bet- 
ter on a 4.0 scale). However, as their experience 
with transfer students increases, it is clear that 
NJIT will experience increased competition for 
these students. Such competition means that 
NJIT will be forced to work even more closely 
with the state's community colleges to introduce 
new programs that make transfer simpler and 
assure better performance from those who do 
transfer. In the process, it seems inevitable that 
the system of higher education will be strength- 
ened and the phenomenon of New Jersey ex- 
porting large numbers of its young people to 
other states will decrease. 
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The University of Central Florida (UCF) and 
Valencia Community College in Orlando, 
Florida, are vibrant, growing institutions, serv- 
ing a population that has grown by S5 percent 
from 1980 to 1990 and a strong economy that 
is driven by major corporations such as Walt 
Disney World, Martin Marietta Electronic and 
Missile Systems, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, and Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration. The University of Central Florida serves 
the nerds of the immediate central Florida com- 
munity as wcW as an ll-:ounty region. As a 
university, UCF seeks to serve a national and 
international constituency throup,h both under- 
graduate and graduate programs. Valencia 
Community College serves a two-county dis- 
trict (Orange ami Osfjcola counties) within the 
region served by UCF, providing associate in 
arts, a.ssociate in science, and continuing edu- 
cation programs. 

The University of Central Florida each semes- 
ter serves over 20, ()()() credit students with an 
annualized F'FF of over 9,800 (based upon a 
factor of 40). Valencia (Community College has 
been growing at the rate of more than 9 percent 
per year for the past five years, IvAch session 
more than 16,000 credit and 14,000 tioncredit 



students enroll in programs at three campuses, 
three permanent centers, and over 30 commu- 
nity and business locations. Over 8,800 full- 
time equivalent students (based upon a fact(M* 
of 40) were enrolled at the college in 1989-90. 

INITIAL ARTICULATION EFFORTS 

During each institution's early years, in the late 
1960s and the 1970s, the faculty and adminis- 
tration focused primarily on the development 
of their own institutions. While there was some 
articulation between the two institutions, it was 
sporadic and limited to a few specific programs, 
as each institution was trying to develop strong 
academic programs and services and establish 
its identity within the community. The gener- 
al attitude of the institutions was, at best, one 
of indifference, and, at worst, one of suspicion. 
Fhere was little or no contact among adminis- 
trative staff. By the mid-1980s it had bec^/ine 
clear that there n^is a need for more compre- 
hensive articulation between these two 
institutions. 

The University of (Central Florida establislied its 
main campus on the cas' side of (Orlando in July 
1968 m what w;is, at that time, a sparsely 
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populated ar m. Valencia Community College 
established its main campus on the west side 
of Orlando, 20 miles away, also in a sparsely 
populated area. In the intervening years, the 
central Florida population grew substantially, 
resulting in the establishment of Valencia's East 
Campus, located within seven miles of the UCF 
campus. Neither institution consulted the other 
in planning any of its major campuses or 
facilities. 

The geographic proximity was related to an- 
other phenomenon; a shared student body. 
Each term, a large number of students are du- 
ally enrolled at both institutions. Further, the 
large number of students who transfer from 
Valencia to UCF confirms hov/ interdependent 
the two institutions have become. More than 
87 percent of those Valencia A. A. degree 
graduates who continue their education at a 
state university select UCF. l^hirty-nine percent 
of the undergraduate transfers from commu- 
nity colleges to UCF come from Valencia. In 
UCF's upper division, 30 percent of the stu- 
dents transferred from Valencia, 

One of the reasons for this high transfer rate, 
other than geographic proximity, is the Florida 
Articulation Agreement, which was adopted in 
May 1975. Students who graduate from a com- 
munity college and hold an associate in arts de- 
gree are automatically admitted into one of the 
state universities, and all of their courses are 
accepted as transfer credit. Students may still 
have to complete certain prerequisites to be ad- 
mitted to a particular program, but they do not 
have to meet the general education require- 
ments at the university. 

The instiituions share noi only students, but 
also faculty and comnrunity resources. Roth in- 
stitutions have strong college foundations and 



invite community leaders to participate in ac- 
tivities as well as to serve as board members. 
On a number of occasions, the same commu- 
nity leaders were serving on each foundation 
board. While initially there was some concern 
that an individual might only give to one insti- 
tution, just the opposite has been found. Those 
individuals who tend to support one education- 
al institution are just as likely to provide sup- 
port for others. 

Both in.stitutions sliare adjunct faculty; in a ft w 
cases full-time faculty have .served as adjuncts 
for the other institution. 1"hese various factors 
suggested the need for more cooperation, but 
it wasn't until the mid-1980s thai a strong level 
of cooperation among administrative, academic 
affairs, and student services personnel started 
to become a reality. 

EARLY STAGES OF COLLABORATION 

in 1986 Paul C\ Ciianini, Jr., the new president 
of Valencia, sought to strengthen lies with the 
university and was enthusiastically received by 
then U(^F president Trevor C')lbourn, They met 
to discuss mutual concerns and informally 
agreed that their institutions would work more 
closely together. The result was diat several key 
administrators held luncheon mev:tings to get to 
know one ancnher better and to v'xplore areas 
of potential collaboration. In the fall of 1986, 
a joint articulation eo iference between the two 
institutions was conducted. Administrators, 
faculty members, and r)iher staff were brought 
together to review current areas of cooperation, 
examnie concerns, and explore new opporiii- 
nities for the mutual benefit of each orgnnva- 
tion, 1 his two-day conference resulted in a 
'\vhite paper" that was presented lo the Florida 
State? l egislature in the fall of 1987. Outlining 
present and future ()p|)orumities for cooperation 
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in the areas of acidcmic programs, student serv- 
ices, busuKss affairs, planning, resource devel- 
opment, and public relations, this document 
served as the centerpiece for the large number of 
cooperative ventures undertaken since that time. 

Once the ice was broken and the presidents 
sanctioned greater articulation and stressed the 
imponance of the relationship, administrators 
developed rhe perception that they would be 
supported in their articulation efforts. Interest- 
ingly, a level of trust and commitment devel- 
oped rather quickly between the presidents and 
among several key administrators and spread 
throughout the institutions. 

SPECIFIC ARTICIJLATEO ACTlVlilES 
AND PROGRAMS 

Academic skills center: The Florida Legislature 
mandated that comrnunit/ colleges teach col- 
lege preparatory courses for those students v/ith 
identified deficiencies. Sira:e UCF is not charged 
with teaching such cour.ses, and since some of 
the students admitted to the uviiversity were 
identified as needing the5;e courses, IICF 
provided facihties for Valencia to operate an 
academic skills cciuer on the U(!r campus, 
Valencia personn;?! operate the '..enter and pro- 
vide VCV students with college prepar..Uory de- 
velopmental courses in mathematics and Eng- 
lish. University students simultaneously register 
for both university and commtmiiy college 
classes, I'heir enrollitient records are trans- 
ferred electronically to Valencia. 1*his process 
enables students to con\pletc their registration 
at the university without having to fill otit 
duplicate forms or going to one of the Valen- 
cia campuses to complete the process. 

'Inaisfcr student orioUatuuu h'acli term l.K'.V 
studciit services staff cotidtict transfer student 



orientiU'on sessions exclusively for Valencia 
students. Associate in arts degree students who 
plan to transfer to UCF receive specific infor- 
mation about the university on the Valencia 
campuses. In additivon, both institutions are de- 
veiopmg "pre-transfer" orientation materials for 
students to tise earlier in their community col- 
lege experience. 

joint planning meetings: Faculty and adminis- 
trative staff have jointly worked on planning 
teams to design cooperative projects. These 
joint sessions, called focus groups, provide a 
setting for developing ways in which student 
needs can be more effectively addressed via 
cooperative ventures. In 1988 eight focus group 
sessions were conducted dealing with the need 
to improve the transition of students from one 
institution to the other. These focus groups in- 
volved eight to 12 UCF and Valencia faculty 
and staff participating in 90-minute sessions, 
each related to one of the following topics: cur- 
riculum and faculty development, enrollment 
management/student services, management in- 
formation systems, hbrary/LRC, TV/audio- 
vistiat, joint facilities, resource development- 
and academic computing. 

Participants were asked to visuali/e the year 
2()()() and describe the ideal set of programs and 
services that should exist and the steps that 
might be taken in the next five years to ensure 
that the institutions are jointly moving toward 
these ideal programs. Ideas were captured on 
flip charts and audiovisual tapes, analyzed by 
n smaller planning team to enhance each insti- 
tution's comprehensive developnicnt plans, and 
used to prepare a cooperative articulation 
project. This niodel has been repeated a ntmi- 
ber times witt; smaller projects. I'or e\art)~ 
pie, in e.trly 1990, focus g!-o\ii')S helped [ilan 
jomt cdticatioiial facilities in Osceola (.'ounty, 
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a rural but fast growing are:i served by botb 
institutions. 

Title /// Arttrulatum Project: i\s a result ot 
cooperative planning efforts, UCF and Valen- 
cia jointly submitted a five-year, S2.5 million 
cooperative grant for funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education, Strengthening Insti- 
tutions Program, authorized by Title Hi of the 
Higher Eduration Act. This project was sub- 
sequently funded in 1988 and is currently in 
its second year of operation. The grant enables 
both institutions to work cooperatively to 
strengthen :h institution's academic and stu- 
dent services Tograms. The project foci ^' on 
those students who begin their postsecofidary 
careers at Valencia and who intend to transfer 
to UCF, The project builds upon past cooper- 
ative efforts to support student success as mea- 
sured by achievement of the associate and 
bachelor's degrees. The prc-jcct includes a num- 
ber of components, including joint faculty de- 
velopment, new and part-time faculty training 
programs, joint institutional research, class- 
room feedback (assessment), wcorkshops, tech- 
nical support, joint electronic access to student 
data, joint access to library holdings, and trans- 
fer student assistance programs, 

Elec trohic transcri(}(s: Full time computer 
programmers are currently working on elec- 
tronic transfer of student grades and ' lancial 
aid information. The goal is to achieve an ef- 
ficient two-w^ay information flow^ for Valencia 
students transferring to \]CV along wMth UC'F 
students taking courses at Valencia in a dual 
enrollment capacity, 

Tu'o-Pius l'ivo Scholarshij) PrDj^rcmi: i\ special 
**l\vo~Plus Two'' Scholarship Program has 
been established. Annually, a jojiii hmd-raising 
golf tournament is held, which has become the 
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largest fund-raising golf tournament in central 
Florida. Funds are raised to support scholar- 
ships. An added benefit is that faculty and staff 
interact at the golf tournament, and both insti - 
tutions can benefit by informing participants 
from the community of the importance of the 
scholarshin program and the benefits of mutual 
institutional cooperation. The proceeds enable 
an outstanding Valencia graduate each year to 
be awarded a scholarship during the Valencia 
Community College commencement ceremonies. 
Recipients receive a cash award to cover the 
completion of their upper-division w^ork at UCF. 

Faciilty-to-faculty activities: Each year the 
faculty and department chairs in various 
departments meet jointly to discuss common 
concerns and issues. During the past year, 
representatives from nursing, respiratory ther- 
apy, communications, mathematics, humani- 
ties, and technic^'' and engineering-related pro- 
gram i met to discuss academic programs and 
student needs. Student services, computer serv - 
ices, and institutional research staff maintain 
regular contact and share information. Annu- 
ally, a high-achievers' day is held at UCF, which 
brings both faculty and students from Valen- 
cia to participate in student orientations and 
tours and provides opportunities for faculty- 
to-faculty meetings on the UCF Campus. 

Specialized workshops have been held dealing 
with writing across the curriculum. A special 
two-day intensive session was held recently in- 
volving English ar.d communications faculty 
from both instituti»)ns in a joint writing de- 
velopment program. Follow up meetings wuii 
both full- and |';art litne faculty were held 
thri)ughout the following semester. 

Joint Jih'ilities uttli^ation: jointMise centers have 
been establ'shed and staffed bv both instiuitions 
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at two differciu locations in central Morida 
away from the main campuses. In both centers 
lower-division credit courses are offeretl by 
Valencia, and upper-division and [?,raduaLe 
courses are offered by UCF. In addition, tlie 
two institutions jointly sponsor special pro- 
grams such as real estate, computer training;, 
management, and office skills institutes at these 
centers. These facilities provide an altcj native 
location fo: students who cannot convenient- 
ly travel to one of the main campuses. 

joiut scniinijrs: From time to time, joint 
seminars are held dealing with such topics as 
drug testing, women's careers in higher edu- 
cation, classroom research, and leadership 
development. 

Army RO iX,: Army ROl'C; classes are taught 
on both campuses, with th.j UC.'r ROIC.^ 
faculty teaching Valencia coiu'ses. I he prc^gram 
has proven to be beneficial in iMiuority studeiit 
recruitment and retention. Students piirticipat- 
ing in this program may receive a I vvo-Plus- 
Two Scnolaryhip to support all four years of 
their undergraduate degree program. 

Artie ul itcd l)r(\{^rii}}is: Several special artit uhi- 
tion agreements have been established beiween 
Valencia and UCd dealing with c^-riain ass( .el- 
ate in science programs. In the nursing field, 
a transition program has been (established for 
those students seeking to transfer from Valen- 
cia with an associate degree in nursing to f^b- 
tain a bachelor's (lej;,ree in nursing. This spe- 
cial prv^giam allows a nurse from Valencia to 
complete his or hvr U.S. deg.ref' efficienlK. 
(a)urses are taken nl bolh Valencia and UC.'h' 
in an integr»^^^-d [Moj^ram. I Ios[)itality niimage 
rnent, business education, and computer 
integrated manulac turing progranrs have also 
established agreements. 



histrii( ti()}tdl fccdhuc k Ci'ntcr: A uni{]ue com- 
ponent of the Title III Articulation Project in- 
volves a joint research and faculty support cen- 
ter. This center assists faculty with classroom 
feedback activities involving sttident learning 
and assessment. Research support usmg 
coniputer-assisted telc^^hone intervi^'wing and 
surveying techniques will be provided to faculty 
at both institutions. 

joint library pro^ritrn: A project now under- 
w^iy will enable students and faculty to have 
electronic access to card catalogs at both insti- 
tutions. The iiiterlibrary loan process has been 
greatly strengthened as a result of a courier 
service that delivers mail between the two in- 
stitutions, hi addition, telefacsimile machines 
are located in the libraries of both institutions 
to facilitate the exchange of journal articles. 
Materials are currently being developed that 
will provide training for students in the use of 
the libraries and the development of research 
skills at both instituti(>ns. I hese efforts are be- 
ing made to standardize procedures to facili- 
tate the transition process for students. 

Central Florida (Consortium of Hif^hcr iAluca- 
tion: Because both UCT and Valencia have 
benefited greatly from their collaborative ef- 
forts, other conmiunity colleges that provide 
students to the University of Central Florida 
tnight also benefit frotri cooperative ventures, 
'Fhus, a consortium of higher ecUication insti- 
tutions was established that w^otild involve fotir 
other east central Morida community colleges 
along with Valencia .tnd the Universiiy of ixu- 
tral Florida. This consoriium identifie com- 
mon areas ot inieiwi and coordinates staff and 
program develo[)ment activities among the 
member institutions. Flic consortium sponsors 
A numbei' of prohvssiona! development activi- 
ties involving facnit)' and staff from all member 
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institutions. Some of the topics that have been 
presented inchide leadership develo!)ment, 
mathematics workshops, writing across the cur- 
riciikim, and humanities sessions. In 1990 
workshops are phuined on adjunct faculty, ad- 
ministrative leadership development, institu- 
tional effectiveness, substance abuse, program 
assessment, and part-time faculty. The mem- 
ber institutions provide funding to support the 
activities of a part-time executive director and 
secretary to help coordinate these activities. The 
presidents ot each institution serve on the board 
of directors. A wide range of faculty and staff 
are involved in the various projects sponsored 
by the consortium. 

CONCLUSION 

In February 19H8 the chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the American Council on Edu- 
cation (ACEl), Judith Eaton, asserted in a pre- 
sentation before the ACE annual meeting that 
by nepjerring thn relnrinnship.s with communitv 
colleges, four-year institutions were missing a 
rich opportunity to boost the number of stu- 
dents who receive baccalaureate degrees. Eaton 
spoke as part of a panel with representatives 
from the Ford Foundation, AACJC, and Chica- 
go State University who concluded that poor 
faculty communication between institutions is 
one of the gt*eat^\st problems in the transfer pro- 
cess. Alison B'/rnstein, representing the Ford 
Foundation, identified as transfer problems yet 
to be addres? ed inadequate faculty involvement 
and insufficient data collection on traiisfer stu- 
dents, '['he cooperative ac tivities being under- 
taken by Valencia and UCl* address Jiese prob - 
lems din'cily. The' manner in v/hich the 
problems are addressed, keeping the focus on 
the student, refle.^ts agreement With the com- 
ments of AC;E p.mehst Dale Fainell, president 
of AACJC, who said, ''We wotTt forget that 



students ought to be front and center in our 
consideration. 1 oo often, we put students last/' 
Many community colleges and four-year insti- 
tutions exist virtually side by side acro.s.^ the na- 
tion, sharing common problems that invite 
cooperative solutions. The cooperative arrange- 
ments between UCF and Valencia demonstrate 
the synergism that can be created among insti- 
tutions resulting in short- and long-term sav- 
ings to the respective institutions. 

In 1989 when Steve Altman was selected to be 
the new president of UCF, Valencia's Gianini 
met with him and shared the collaborative ef- 
forts underway between the institutions. Re- 
cause of his previous experience in other areas 
of the country, Altman was somewhat sur- 
prised by the positive degree of cooperation that 
existed. He expressed a strong desire that the 
relationship should continue to be encouraged, 
as it was extremely valuable to both institu- 
tions. Both presidents have been very vocal in 
their support of one another, the strong rela- 
tionship that exists, and the many cooperative 
activities being implemented or in the planning 
stages between the institutions. 

As UCF and Valencia continue to work to- 
gether, new areas of collaboration emerge. 
Mandated articulation, which was only 
minimally successful, was replaced by collabo- 
ration based on mutual trust and respect and 
a genuine desire to ''do the right thing'' for the 
shared student population. Required articula- 
tion policies will not automatically produce col- 
laborative articulation. Both mstittitions must 
have leaders who have the vision to see the 
benetits of mutual cooperation to imi^x^ve tu- 
dent success. Thr oTigoing, [KTsonal relation- 
ship among colleaj^uc'. at both instittilions also 
IS (vssential to ensure that activities are cooper- 
atively ()lanned and implemented. 
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The Arficulation/Transfer 
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This case study will deal not only with Califor- 
nia's emerging state policies for its education- 
al systems, but also with particular programs 
and activities that the Lt)S Rios Community 
College District, the University of C^difornia 
at Davis, California State University, 
Sacramento, and the University of the Pacific 
have developed over a period of eight years. 
In this region, "hnersegmental (j)operativc Pro- 
grams" had been in practice before many pub 
lications began describing their need. 

The Los Rios C\)mnumity College District is 
a large multi-campus district with a total dis- 
trict enrollm'jnt of approximately 48, ()()() stu- 
dents, The three L,ctmpuses are: American River 
(x)llege, 24, ()()() students; Sacramento City CnU 
lege, I 8, ()()() students; and Clonsunmes Ri\ cr 
College, 8, ()(){) students. I'here is a satellite 
campus in IMaeerville that is a part of Cion 
sunuies Rivet* C\)llege, I.os Rios also staffs lour 
additional outreach centers. 

BACKCkODND 

When ilic huei segnieni;d ( ^ooiclm.uin}', Coun- 
cil (KX:) was esiablished by ihe California I'.du- 
cation Round Table in \ ^)H7, it Wiis ch.uged 



with strengthening cooperative efforts among 
the educational systems in order to promote 
educational equity and improve the academic 
preparation, achievement, and progress of all 
students. The importance of coordinating ac- 
tivities among the educational segments has 
iong been recognized. Such coordination, in 
fact, is an underlying principle of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education, for without strong 
and well-articulated academic programs and 
without an effective transfer process, the state's 
promise^ c^f access for all citizens to a universi- 
ty education cannot be realized. Revisions o{ 
the Master Plan in 197.^ and 1989 have placed 
increasing emphasis upon articulation and 
transfer as well as cooperation among the seg- 
ments. The 1989 report by a joint committee 
of the legislature applauded the development 
of tilt* C^alifornia F.ducation Round I'ablc and 
recommended a number of specific activilies 
consistent both with the Routid Table's origi- 
nal aims and w'nh its purposes in r^.tablisliing 
the KX; {('aliji^nua I'-iUr^. . A\dil()rnia'!> I'u- 
turi\ pp. .S'4-.S7). 

This inv.re.ised emphasis on iniersegnieni al co- 
operalion siems partly from tfic giowinp, aw are- 
ness o( how inierdependenl and interrelated 
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California's educational institutions have be- 
come. Because our institutions ediicate each 
other\s students and prepare each other's 
teachers, because our students arc n.orc mo- 
bile than ever before, anii because idcmic 
polic\' is more centrali/ed, our educ. lal in- 
stitutions are inextricably hnked, and the ef- 
fectiveness of one institution inevitably depends 
upon the effectiveness of others. 

I'his fact has become even more compelling in 
the 198()s because of new aallenges created 
by the state's changing demographics and rap- 
id technological development. There is a strong 
consensus among California's political, busi- 
ness, and educational leaders that the future of 
the state demands a more highly educated elrc- 
torate and work force. More jobs will require 
college training, and even students who are not 
going on to college will require better basic 
skills and a greater capacity for critical thought 
in order to meet the demands of an increasingly 
complex society and of a workplace where 
those who cannot be efficiently trained or 
retrained qualify only for the most 'denial jobs. 
As noted in a recent report from the (>alifor- 
nia Fconomic Development (Corporation, with- 
out an educationnl system capahk^ of prepar- 
ing all of California's eiti/ens for the i cality of 
tomorrow's econom;'', society w/iil be "increas- 
ingly polari/.ed between the rich and the 
unskilled." 

However, the task of effectively educating all 
citizens has become more difficult and more 
complicated, m [)art because denujgriiphic 
shifts in recent years have created a state nuu h 
more diverse in eihnieiiy and ciilttwal back 
gromids. A gre-Uer projiortion olOtu' siiKients 
are poor, Black, or \ Jis)).uuc, md it is these stu- 
dents loi' whom tlie ediicaiionnl s\'st(Mns have 
proven least successful. The ina|ority of 
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students ifi the K-12 system are now from 
groups that have been considered ''minorities," 
and despite extensive efforts, the achievement 
levels of these students are still substantially 
lower than those of their peers. This ''achieve - 
ment gap" is evident not only in schools, but 
in colleges and universities as well, where Black 
and Hispanic students transfer, earn certifi- 
cates, and earn degrees at a much lower rate. 
According to the Master Plan report, 56 of 
every 1 ,()()() white students entering the ninth 
grade in California will receive a baccalaure- 
ate degree from a public institution within five 
years; however, only 16 Black and 14 Hispanic 
students per thousand will achieve that goal 
{California Faces. . . California s Future, p, 3). 

Whether one considers the problem from the 
perspective of educational equity, social justice, 
or economic imperatives, it is clear that Califor- 
nia must do a more effective job of retraining, 
educating, and graduating its Black and His- 
panic students. Social probletns such as pov- 
erty, drugs, and crime, as well as linguistic or 
cultural barriers, may have more to do with the 
low academic achievement of some students 
than anything educational institutions do or fail 
to do. A comprehensive approach involving 
every aspect of state policy is essential if we are 
to stop the waste of California youth, flow- 
ever, that fact does not diminish the responsi- 
bility of the schools, colleges, and universities 
to provide meaningf i1 educational opportuni- 
ty to all of (California's students, and that 
responsibility can only be fulfilled through a 
greiU^r level of cooperaiioti and mutual Sctp- 
port thnn has been practiced or has been neces- 
sary in the ()ast. The problems are simply too 
large and the causes too numerous for educa- 
tional institutions t(: addiess indejH'ndently of 
each other. ( olleges an(' inn\'ersities must as- 
sist schools in then' efforts to restructure their 
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academic programs and to stimulate all stu- 
dcr IS to fulfill their academic potential. Univer- 
sities and community colleges must work to- 
gether to facilitate and actively encourage the 
transfer of students to baccalaureate institu- 
tions. All segments must work together to en- 
sure chat curricula, assessment, and student 
services are aligned across the segments in ways 
that support the smooth progress of studenis 
through California':, educational systems. 

Without these cooperative efforts, neither the 
state nor its educational institutions can thrive. 

In discussing the roles of the Educational 
Round Table and the ICC, the Master Plan re - 
port noted that "... the Intersegmental Coor- 
dinating Council is more than a staff adjunct 
to the Round Table; it serves as a crucial 
statewide forum where faculty, program ad- 
ministrators, and system representatives from 
all segments can meet and confer on program 
initiatives or shared projects. Seeking consen- 
sus, advising one another of the implications 
of segmental policy, devising new agendas- 
all these are valuable tasks" {Calif ornta 
haces, . .California's Future, p,55). 

Indeed, in its first two years of existence, the 
I(X' has served those functions and a number 
of others. As a statewide forum, the council and 
its four cluster coordinating committees ha\e 
brought together representatives from faculty 
and administration, local institutions and sys- 
tem offices, large, well-established projects and 
small, innovative programs, atul professional 
organizations and advocacy groups in ordei to 
share inlo"nation, discuss criticid educational 
issues, and develop ways in whu '^'Hicators 
can work together more effective! j achieve 
their common goals. I'he council lias also as- 
sumed responsibility lor ongoing intersegmental 
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programs, such as the CoK^^ge Nights/Trans- 
fer Days Program, designed to coordinate out- 
reach activities aimed at high school and com- 
munity college students, and has disseminated 
competency statements developed by the aca- 
demic senates of the university, state universi- 
ty, and community colleges to communicate to 
their peers in the secondary schools the com- 
petencies necessary for students to succeed in 
postsecondary educaticm. In addition, the ICC 
has initiated or assumed responsibility for a 
number of statewide pubHcations, including: 

• Futures — A brochure sent to every eighth- 
grader in the state, designed to inform stu- 
dents and their parents about the courses 
necessary to prepare students for college or 
university work and to encourage s'^udents 
to pursue a college preparatory curriculum. 

• Systemwide and Statewide Assessment in 
C.alifornia~k report on assessment prac- 
tices in all of the educational segments, 
designed to inform faculty, administrators, 
and policy- makers of current prac tices and 
facilitate the greater coordination of assess- 
ment across the segments. 

• Handbook of California Art rulaiion Poli- 
cies and Procedures — handbook ot policies 
governing the transfer of students and the 
articulation of courses and programs in all 
of California's postsecondary institutions; 
the handbook is designed to assis'. faculty 
and student service personnel in advising 
students. 

• Directory of Arttculation I'ransfe.' Persofh 

nel -A directory of vai ious stude it service 

personnel in C.difornia's public and inde- 
[)en(l(:nt postsecondary institutions, dis- 
tnbuied to every [Uiblic Wv\\) sc!iool in the 



state as well as to postsccondary scgnuMits. 
{Annual Kejxnt of Intcrscii^fvoital Cjor- 
dimiting Council to the Calijornia Edudh 
tiofi Round 'lablc, pp. 1-3). 

Revisions of the Master Plan in 19H9 have 
resulted in poHcies that direct rhe pnblic educa- 
tionr/i institutions, K-12, community colleges, 
(California State Universities, and University of 
California Systems to cooperatively develop and 
imj.)lement prop/ams designed to assist more stu- 
dents in obtaining a bachelor of arts degree, par- 
ticularly underrepresented minority students. 

In California, and particularl) northern C^ilifor- 
nia, the educational system, K-12, ccnnmuni- 
ty colleges, and public and private universities 
began vvorkinj; together approxim Uely three 
years ago lo devch^^p programs that would start 
in kindergarten and take a student through to 
a baccalaureate dej^ree. Along with the revised 
Master Plan, the appointment of the Interseg 
mental (coordinating (.ouncil has facilitated a 
more "working together'' direction and 
relationship. 

The Travisfer and Articulation Intersegmental 
(coordinating (.onncil (Cluster (Coordinating 
(.ommittee serves as a forimi for the review of 
policies and programs dealing with the trans- 
fer of students from community colleges to 
four-year institutions and with the progress of 
students throughout educational systems. The 
review of the Master Plan for Higher luluca- 
tion, first by an independent comnnssion and 
then by a )()int committee of the legislature, has 
focused a great deal of attention on transfer aaul 
articulation issues. Also, educational leaders 
ha\ (ieveloped a cleat^ consensu'i that the sys- 
ie?)is must cooperate m()r(^ (^xtensi\ ely in or- lei 
to insure the smooth progress of ( . iliforn a's 
students Irom one educational level to anothe . 
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I'he int reased attention to issues of transfer and 
articulation and the increased emphasis on in- 
le'segmental cooperation have led to numer- 
ous [Proposals and new initiatives, some devel- 
op xi by the legislature, some by the segments 
or academic senates, and some by individual 
campuses. I he committee has proven lo be very 
useful in the communication and discussion of 
these ideas, issues, and initiatives, 

I he committee is composed of faculty and ad- 
ministrators invoked in the creation and im- 
plementation o\ educational policy in the areas 
of transfer and articulation, it maintains com- 
munication with key groups concerned with 
these issues, such as the three st.uewide aca- 
demic senates, the Intersegmental Committee 
of th(* Academic Senates, regional articulation 
organizations or consortia, and various inter- 
segmental programs, such as the Transfer Cen- 
ter Project, the ASSIST Project, and the Califor- 
nia Articulation Number Project. I'hus, the 
committee consults \vith a wide range of profes- 
sionals interested in the improvement of trans- 
fer and articulation and serves lo strengthen 
comnumiciition among the various constituen- 
cies, promoting greater coordination and 
cooperation among these groups. Additional- 
l\ , the conmiittee serves to identify issues, con- 
dut t studies, and disseminate information 
related to transfer and articulation. 

The tripartite system of public higher educa- 
tion in (!alif()rni<t has long l)een recognized for 
its ability to serve a broad range of students. 
I he transfer function is th(.^ cornerstone of the 
t California educational system's j',uarantee of ac- 
cess to a bacc<tl/ureate de)>rcc tor all qualified 
students. Such acc(\ss depends on tl\e ability of 
\\\\: educ.nionaJ institutions to move stuJents 
through the system Uom kip.dergarien lo college 
graduatio(i. 



In 1960 rapidly increasing enrollments and con- 
cerns about student access to baccalaureate - 
.^ranting institutions prompted the development 
of a Master Plan for Higher Education in 
Calfornia. That plan recommended that the 
public four-year segments decrease* their lower 
division enrollments, developing ; n enrollnL.nt 
ratio of 60 percent upper-division to 40 per- 
cent lower-divisi )n students in order to accom- 
modate increasing numb, rs of transfers from 
the community colleges and thereby provide 
more students access to a baccalaureate degree. 

hi accordance wkh the 1960 Master Plan, both 
the University of California and the California 
State University increased their enrollment of 
community college transfer students. However, 
despite increases in the college-going rates of 
ethnic minority students, these students re- 
mained seriously undcrrepresented in the com- 
munity college transfer popuhuion and in all 
of higher education. Moreover, transfer rates 
for all students began to decline in the mid- 
197()s. To address this decline as well as the 
problem ot underiepresented ethnic minority 
students, educators developed a number of in- 
novative statewide and regional programs, 
which were aimed at strengthening the trans- 
fer function and improving articulation. 

The Los Rios District, along with its major 
feeder universities, University oi (California at 
Davis, CCaiifornia .State University, Sacranien 
to, and University of the IVicific, participate in 
a number ol major statewide [)rogranis. 

PIUKiRHSS 

Long before the Master Plan re\ isions in 1 9,S9 
were ii. place, the Los Rios ( ■omnumily C'ollcge 
District and the Universiu of Cialiforma at 
Davis joined togdher in what u as one of the 



Prst 'Mntersegn ental programs" in C^ilifornia, 
The program was called "1X)P" (Transfer Op- 
portunity Program). Following several meetings 
of staff who worked out the details, the pro- 
gram was presented to thi^ Los Rios Board of 
Trustees and the chancellor of th'* University 
of California at Davis in April 1983 when it 
was officially adopted. TOP became the fore- 
runner of many intersegmental programs be- 
tween Los Rios and its main feeder universi- 
ties as well as other community colleges and 
universities throughout the state. Los Rios and 
University of California at Davis wer^ r(X'ent- 
ly honored by the American College Testing 
Program National Recognition Program for the 
''Outstanding Institutional Advising Program'' 
for ] 989. The addendum to this chapter illus- 
trates this continuing program. 

Since 1983 and the beginning of TOP, the Los 
Rios Community C>ollege District has imple- 
mented and participated in many intersegmen- 
tal programs. The number of students, includ- 
ing underrreprcsenred students, transferring to 
a four-year university has steadily increased. 

ARTICULATION AND 1 RANSFER-^/\N 
INS munONAL AND DIS miCl^ PRIORRT 

• Artie lilattou is the cornerstone for the 
many programs and activities in tlie Los 
Rios District. Course articulation has al- 
ways been a top priority in our disirict. We 
have several thousand agreements between 
our campuses and four-ye r universities 
both in typical ti insfer majors and voca- 
tional education pi'ogranis. Articulation 
must be in phice, accurate, and ii[>dated on 
a regular basis in order for students to 
transfer successfully and for other program 
efforts to l')e successful. Many of Cialifor- 
ma's policies and the Revised Master Plan 
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strongly rccommciul am jilation activities 
between eomnumity tjlleges and higli 
schools. A great deal of time is spent on 
both kinds of articula! on. Research shows 
that students tend to enroll in institutions 
of higher education that have complete and 
current articulations. The appropriate 
department chairs (faculty) and the artic- 
ulation officers of both the university and 
the Los Rios campuses sign the agreements 
to make them official. 

• 'Iransjer. Due to the changing demograph- 
ics in California, a great deal of emphasis 
is placed on the recruitment and transfer 
of affirmative action students as well as stu- 
dents from all cuhures. Los Rios ranks very 
high in the number of students transferring 
to four-year universities. Los Rios follow- 
up studies of transfer students found that 
after their first term at the university, they 
did as well as and usually better than the 
native students. 

According lo a recently released report by the 
California Postsecondary Hducation Connnis- 
sion (CPLC), the Los Rios (Community College 
District ranks second in the state for the t(;tal 
number of sttidents who transfer to the Univer- 
sity of California and the California State 
lJni\ersity systems. I he Los Angeles C\>mmu- 
nity College District ranks first. 

Lor the 1988-89 academic ^'ear, Los Rios 
transferred 1J{)S students to the IJC; and CSl) 
systems. 'The Los Angeles District, which is the 
largest in the state «md more than twice the si/.e 
ot Los Rios, transferred 3,980 students. 

The number of Los Rios sviidents transferi ing 
to the U : '.vstem in 1 988-89 increased bv 2.U 
percent over the year before, from .V77 lo 476. 



Lransfers to the C'SU syMCin for the same 
period increased by 4.5 percent from 2,L33 to 
2,229, *Lhe 26~percent increase in transfers to 
the UC system is almost five times higher than 
the statewide increase of 5.6 percent, while the 
4.5 percent increase to CSU is nearly three 
times the L6 percent statewide increase. 

*\Since our district is experiencing even greater 
increases than the state as a whole in the num- 
ber of students who transfer to the UC; and 
CSU systems, it appears that the extra empha- 
sis we have placed on helping our students 
transfer is having results," commented Los Rios 
Chancellor Marjorie K. Bhiha. 

The colleges of the Los Rios District have 
wf^rked closely with UC Davis, C^SUS, and the 
University of the Pacific to develop strong 
transfer programs biased uj)on well-articulated 
programs of study. The district developed a 
guaranteed transfer agreement over four years 
ago. and thai program has become a model in 
the state. Under the agreement, a student who 
has completed the appropriate coursework with 
acw^eptable grades is gtiaranteed admission to 
the UC and C>SU systems. 

Hy ideniifying transfer students early, coun- 
selors and faculty ensure their passage through 
appropriate coursework and provide smooth 
transition to the tiniversities. 

An analysis of fall-only data .hows th, t Los 
Rios ranks first in the state for the number of 
students transferring to the UC System and sec- 
ond Ui the st.ue for transfers to the (^SU sy ■■ 
tem. lor fidl-year transfers, Los Rios ranks 
f(^nrth in the state to UC and second to CSU. 

'Lhe CPh'.C- report includes statistics for the 
number of ethnic minorities transferred to the 
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two state university systems for fall 1987 and 
fall 198S. For the Los Rios District, the ntimoer 
of Asian students who transferred to the IJ(^ sys- 
tem dc'Teased from 2.3 percent to 18 percent, 
while the number of Hispanic and Black stu- 
dents increased from 9 pe/cent to 10 percent and 
from 4 percent to ^ percent respectively. 

Many of the following programs/ activities are 
oriented toward transferring. All staff, factilty, 
and administrators work very hard to assist the 
articulation officers in monitoring and increas- 
ing the number of Los Rios transfer students. 

ASSIST — Articulation System Stimulating 
Interinstitutional Student Transfer 

ASSIST is a tremendous ti ansfer/articulation 
system that phi) s a very important part in the 
transfer and articulation procedure. Articula- 
tion agreements and progress checks for stu- 
dents can be done quickl) and accurately. Any- 
one can use it, as the directions are very clear. 

Since 1985 the Los Rios Community College 
District has been a part of ASSIST. We were one 
of the 17 con^imunity colleges originally funded 
by the state. T he transfer centers have had this 
computerized articulation system available for 
counselors and students since 1987. Los Rios 
is part ()( the Sacramento Valley Region that 
meets on a biannual basis to share data and 
procedures. Staff from four universities and four 
community colleges attend on a regular basis. 

Transter Admission Agreemept — District, 
Campus, and University (\)mmitment 

This concept came from the 1 ranster (Center 
Steering Con^mittec and is conducted under the 
auspices of ihe 't ransfer (.'enter and ( onnseling 
de|)artments, it is an agreement/ gtiarantee of 
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admission for Los Rios students who meet eligi- 
bility requirements to either University of 
California ai Davis, California State University, 
Sacramento, University of the Pacific, C^ilifor- 
nia State University, Fresno, or Humboldt State 
University, It also mcludes a guarantee of ad- 
mission to the major of the r choice, 

1 he Transfer Admission Agreement began in 
1985. Surveys of students who transferred with 
a Transfer Admission Agreement were very 
positive. University of California at Davis con- 
duct(xl a follow-up on its transfer students and 
found that 75 percent of the students who had 
a l^ransfer Admission Agreement registered and 
completed their degree. They wxtc beiter pre- 
pared and more knowledgeable about the 
university and its procedures. Only 42 percent 
of the students without Transfer Admission 
Agreements actually registered. 

Transfer Centers 

The goal of the Transfer Center Project is to in- 
crease the overall transfer rate of students, par- 
ticularly underrepresented ethnic minorities, by 
coordinating resources and services designed to 
facilitate the transfer process. I his project was 
initiated in 1985 and is established at sites serv- 
ing approximately 24, ()()() stu-'.ents annually. 
The project involves 20 community colleges, 14 
CSU campuses, eight UC campuses, and two 
independent universities. A recent indetu^ndent 
evaluation of the project fotmd ihat the overall 
transfer rates to UC and C\SU have improved 
at the 20 campuses with state-funded transfer 
centers, nid that the rates for Hispanic and 
Asian students are higher ai tliese campuses than 
at colleges v ithotit transfer centers. 

h'ach Los Rios campus has a welLdeveloped 
transfer center with ,\ wealtli of supplies furnished 
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by iinivcrsi-.ics ind state monies. The Trans- 
fer Opportunity Program was brought into the 
Transfer Center Project, and the Universiiy of 
CaHfornia at Davis Transfer Center adviser 
spends two days a Vv^eek at the two larger col- 
leges and one day at the smaller one. Statf from 
Los Rios and California State University, 
Sacramento, also formed an agreement simi- 
lar to this one. The University of the Pacific 
is our independent university partner in this 
program. An intersegmental committee over- 
sees the Transfer Center Project and is the poli- 
cy making group for Los Rios's three centers. 
This steering committee meets once a month. 

Some of the many activities of the Transfer 
Center are making sure that transfer students 
have up-to-date information and providing 
workshops on admissions, financial aid, hous- 
ing, how to fill out the applications, advertis- 
ing, ai d making appoinnnents for other four- 
year representatives, and providing trips to the 
universities. "On-the-spot admissions'' aimed 
specifically at affirmative action students gener- 
ates hirge numbers of transfers. The "Spring in 
Davis" and Crossover Enrollment at Califor- 
nia State University, Sacramento allows those 
students who apply to the University of (Califor- 
nia at Davis md/or California State Universi- 
ty, Sacramento, to take one or two courses at 
the university during their last term before they 
transfer. All fees are waived for the students; 
the only cost to them is for hooks Lhis activi- 
ty gives the students an opportunity to ex- 
perience what it's really like to take a course 
at the university. California State University, 
Vresno, later joined this activity, 

CAN — California Articulation Nunil)cnng Sy>nem 

In 198.^ ihe state legislattire directed the Cali - 
fornia P(jstsecondary Lducation COmtiii ,si(mi 
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to ; udy the feasibility of a common course 
numbering system for public postsecondary in- 
stitutions in California. The studv recom- 
mended the implementation of the CAN sys- 
tem instead )f common course numbering. 
Rather I 'lan requiring all institutions to use the 
same coi rse numbers, CAN provides a cross- 
referenced course identification number for 
commonly taught, lower-division, transferable 
courses. Under the CAN system, courses are 
evaluated for acceptance "in lieu of other 
courses, not as direct equivalencies. CV\N was 
established in 1985 and operates under the 
direction of an intersegmental advisc^.ry com- 
mittee. The advisory committee initiates and 
reviews policy, establishes program goals, and 
monitors progress. Significant progress has 
been made in the implementation of CAN in 
the past four years. Over 3,800 courses have 
been qualified by the 108 college and univer- 
sity campuses now participating. In the view 
of the CAN St iff, project activities have had 
a positive effect statewide in improving the 
understanding of articulation and in involving 
faculty more extensive!)' in the articulation of 
curriculum. Faculty involvement in the CAN 
Project is expanding, due in part to the efforts 
of the Intersegmental Committee of the Aca- 
demic Senates and r(; activities develooed as 
(Community College/California State College 
joiTU Projects. 

iVlFSA/Mt:P---Math F.ngineering Science 
Achievement/ Minority Lngineering Program 

Tliis program was established at American 
River (/o'lej^e by the transfer center director 
with tlie aid of a regular counselor. Its goal is 
t(^ \k the "bridge'' between the MLS A program 
in the K-T2 sector and higher education. The 
program officiallv began in spring I 989 with 
three students, and now 175 siudents are 



enrolled. Many activities have been put in place 
to give these students inrv^ntives to transfer, and 
the three universities are involved in the pro- 
gram. American River College began this pro- 
gram with very little funds but with institutional 
commitment. In July 1989, the college received 
a state grant of $30, 000 to continue. This wws 
the first MFSA/MHP program in a communi- 
ty college in California. 

Puente Project 

The Puente Project, ^A'hich is co-sponsored by 
the California Community Colleges and tiie 
University of C^alilornia, is designed to address 
the problems that Mexican-American students 
experience in commimity college Knglish 
courses. The Piiente Project employs an mnova- 
tive approach to teaching English composition 
and provides students with additional counsel- 
ing services to assist them in the transfer 
process. 

Sacramento C'ity College haN been a part of 
Puente for a number o{ years. The counselor 
who teaches part of the classes and the faculty 
and 1 ransfer (Center director work closely to- 
gether to ensure suci ss for these students. Stu- 
dents in the program do well and succeed at 
the transfer institutions. 

More than 60 faculty and C()unseK)rs are par- 
ticipating in 20 Puentr Projects at conmumity 
college camp'ises ihroughoul the state. Since 
1982 over 1 ,800 students have enrolled in 
Puente, vvuh 83 percent y 'ssftiUy com- 
pleting the developmental writmg class and ''2 
percent completing English lA, Studies mdi- 
cate that the sticcess rates for non-Ptiente 
Mexican- American students iti tliese wriiinj; 
courses arc only 35 [)ercent and 47 percent 
respectively. 
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Eivrly Alert 

7. he I'.arly Alet^ IVogram lets hictilty at all three 
campuses identify students who are not doing 
well in their class by sending an "alert" message 
to the counselor and/or to the Transfer Center 
direct(;r. They then work together to assist the 
students in successfully meeting their goals. 

Eaculty-to-Eaculty Meetings 

I. OS Rios has hosted a number of faculty-to- 
faculty (same discipline) meetings between com- 
munity college and four-year faculty and be- 
tween high school and college faculty, l^hese 
highl) successful meetings increase articulation 
and transfer and bonding among the faculty, 
(^alif :rnia State University, Sacramento, and 
University of C'alifornia at Davis also host 
facility meetings that include high school and 
community college faculty. 

Faculty Exchany^c — Sacramento City v'^ollege 
has had a faculty exchange program with the 
University of (California at Da\'is for tl e past 
two years. One of the University of CCalTornia 
at Davis's faculty teaches English lA at Sacra- 
tnento City for a year ciud one of Sacramento 
(at\ College's faculty teaches English-Subject A 
on the Davis Campus. Next fall a professcr from 
California State University, Sacramentcs who 
teaches ''Administration of Justice," wili teach 
a lower-division course that Sacramento City 
(College does not offer. A Sacrament(> (City (Col- 
lege faculty member will teacT a course at 
(C:ilitornia Stale University, Sacramento, i hcse 
exchanges not only benefit students, but also al- 
low faculty to share ideas. 

2 I 2 and 2 i 2 + 2 Projects 

Since I9S.S the (Community (College Board of 
(roxernors has identified high school articulation 
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as an important part of its basic agenda. I.os 
Rios has implemented two courses and program 
articulation projects: the 2 + 2 Vocational Edu- 
cation Projects and the 2 + 2 + 2 Career Educa- 
tion Projects. These projects are designed to im- 
prove articulation in career and occupational 
areas. Both projects have served to enhance 
faculty-to-faculty communication, create a con- 
text in which faculty work together to improve 
student preparation, and involve faculty in staff 
development activities. The projects serve to for- 
malize the articulation of secondary school cur- 
ricula and to create clr ir educational pathways 
for students that enable them to move from one 
segment of education to the next highest level 
without duplication of effort. 

The 2 + 2 projects, funded bv federal grants and 
jointly administered by the State Department 
of Education and the California Community 
Colleges, are designed to articulate vocational 
programs between the two systems. The desig- 
nation 2 + 2 refers to the last two years of a 
structured vocational program in the high 
school and the first two years in a community 
college competency-based program in the same 
curricula area. I.os Rios in conjunction v ith 
selected high school faculty have developed 
projects in electronics, welding, auto body, 
home economics, aeronautics, business, writ- 
ing, mathematics, and computer science. 

I he 2 + 2 + 2 articulation projects focus on ca- 
reer education curriculum leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree. 1 hese state-funded projects 
involve the last two years of the high school 
curriculum, the first two years of the commu- 
nity college curric ilum, and the last two years 
of an upper-division curriculum at n four-year 
college or university. I.os Rios projects include 
buMness, writing; mathematics, honu xronom- 
ics, elecLronics, and computer science. 



Capital Education Consortium 

This is a consortium of high schools, E(^s Rios 
Community College District, the University of 
California at Davis, California State Universi- 
ty, Sacramento, and University of the Pacific 
who joined together approximately eight years 
ago in Older to poo) resources and produce 
educational programs and materials for high 
^'chool and elemental hool students. The 
thrust of the program is to h?lp these students 
and their parents become more aware of the 
advantages of a transfer program as well as be- 
ginning their transfer program at the Los Rios 
Community Colleges. Some of the consortium's 
projcv have been 

• College— It Ca 1 Make a Difference-- A 
folder that is tnailed to all juniors m high 
schools in the greater-Sacramento area, 
providing them with information on appli- 
cation, admission procedures, and majors 
available at the Los Rios campuses. 

• MESA College Handbill— Distributed to 
all area high schools and pro\ iding simi- 
lar information to the *'College~It Can 
Make a Difference" folder. 

• College Days— T wo -day college fair held 
at the University of California at Davis for 
all area students, faculty, and parents. 

Matriculation 

Euch of the Los Rios colleges developed a 
matriculation plan three years ago. Eunded by 
the state, the plans were implemented in fall 
1 ^^87 to assist new college students in determin- 
ing goals and developing a plan of action to 
c(;mplete their goals successfully. The plan con- 
sists of the folhnving: 
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1. Application to one of Los Ric^s's colleges; 

2. Assessment to deterinin^^ ahiliiy in reading, 
writing, and math; 

3. Orientation to distribute pertinent inateri- 
al, answer questicMis, and discuss what it's 
hke to be in coUege; 

4. ('ounseHng to develop an ''educational plan" 
with a counselor's assistance; 

5. llegistration to secure classes; and 

6. ('ounseling — each student sees a counselor 
once a semester to discuss where he/ she is, 
changes in goals, plans, and possible careers. 

CONCLUSION 

Thi:i case study merely scratches the surface of 
a number of innovative programs, most of 
which were developed on an intersegmental ba- 
sis with staff and faculty from our major feed- 
er universities. University of California at Davis 
and California State University, Sacramento. 

The goal has always been to develop programs 
and activities that promote success for all 



students, particularly given the changing demo- 
graphics (if (California. Much has been done 
and is being done. We still have a long way to 
go. We in Los Rios feel p licularly proud that 
we truly have an institutional team—staft, in- 
structional faculty, and student services 
faculty — who, because of a variet;, of identi- 
fied needs, came together to plan, develop, and 
implement these programs and activities. 
Equally important Las been the support of the 
administration, who provided funds and time 
that were so desperately needed. Without inter- 
segmentid cooperation among the institutions 
and a professional staff who trust and respect 
each other, the programs that have been men- 
tioned would not be possible. 
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Addendum: Transfer 
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INSTITUTIONAL DESCRIPTION 

1 he Transfer Opportunity Proj^ram is the re- 
suh of a combiiied effort b/ the University of 
CaHfornia at Davis, a public university, and the 
Los Rios Community College District, a two- 
year junior/community college. The Davis 
campus is one of nine campuses in the Univer- 
sity of California system. The Los Rios Com- 
munity College District inchides American 
River, Cosumnes River, and Sacramento City 
colleges. 

PROGRAM DEVEIOPMENT 

The Transfer Opportunity Program ( TOP) was 
developed in response to a significant decline 
in the number of students transferring from 
community colleges to four-year institutions in 
the California system of higher education. This 
decline in transfers was particularly pronounced 
among students from ethnic minority groups 
and educationally or economically disadvan- 
taged backgrounds 

In 1983 representatives ^om the University of 
California at Davis and the Los Rios C\)nunu- 
nitv College District recognized the need for a 
c(H)perative program to encoui age students to 
transfer to UC> Davis and to ease their transi- 
tion from the comnumity ctJilege. As a resuh 
of their mutual concern, they agreed to estab- 
lish a collaborative [)rogt am to improve the 



articulation process between the two institu- 
tions and entered into a formal agreement that 
(Mulines their joint responsibilities for staff su- 
pervision, program evaluation, and funding. 

TOP now includes 21 colleges in L^ districts 
and has served as a model in the development 
of transfer centers in community colleges 
throughout California. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The goals of the program are (1) to identify, at- 
tract, and motivate potential transfer students 
to pursue their education through the bac- 
calaureate level; (2) to strengthen the academ- 
ic preparation, performance, and retention of 
community college di.strict students who trans- 
fer to the imiversity; and (3) to increase the 
transfer participation rate of community col- 
lege district students who are underrepresented 
or who do not traditionally enroll at the 
university. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

I'OP is a unique program (lesigned to strengthen 
the transfer function through program activi- 
tic: coordinated by a UC Davis Transfer Ad- 
viser. The adviser\s salary shared with the 
district. 1Tc adviser is availal'le at each com - 
munity colleg,e at least one day i week to woi'k 
with counselors and advise students. In the Los 
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Rios b'isirict, the transfer adviser spends two 
days a week on the larfi;er campuses and one 
day a week on the smaller ones. 

The TOP adviser provides detailed information 
and assistance to students on admissions and 
transfer requirements, financial aid, housing, 
tutoring, internships, student life and other uni- 
>'ersity services. Typically, the adviser evaluates 
student transcripts to assure that students have 
completed their high school requirements and 
that community college courses are compara- 
ble and transferable to UC Davis, answers ques- 
tions about majors and career goals, arranges 
for campus visits, disseminates articulation pub- 
lications and newsletters, and enrolls commu- 
nity college students in concurrent university 
courses free of charge. In addition, the adviser 
often participates in presentations to interested 
groi^ps and organizations on iiic merits of TOP 
and the advantages of the program. 

The TOP adviser also works with counselors 
and students on developing a Transfer Admis- 
sion Agreement (TAA), which is an agreement 
between the Los Rios Community College Dis- 
trict and the Jniversity of California, Davis; 
(California Sta.. University, Sacramento; and the 
University of the Pacific, Stockton. Phis agree- 
ment guarantees admission to these universities 
one year in advance in all majors provided the 
student satisfactorily completes all eligibility re- 
quirements as specified in the agreement. 

The program is monitored by a steering commit- 
tee composed of iwo or three individuals from 
each of tlie community col!eg,?s within the dis- 
trict and university representatives who include 
the directors of undergraduatt admissions, Rela- 
tions with Schools, Student Special Services, and 
the 1'OP adviser. The conunittee ensures coor- 
dination among campus units and coniinunity 



colleges involved in the implemeniaiion of the 
program, develops polic)' and operational proce- 
dures in program development, monitors staff 
performance and resolves problems in program 
management, and reviews the program's effec- 
tiveness in meeting its stated objectives. 

PROCEDURES USED IN PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 

Program evaluation is the joint resp «insibility 
of the university and the community college, 
h involves sttident evaluations, data collection 
hy the university's Undergraduate Admissions 
Office, and evaluation of these data by the Joint 
Steering C>onimittee. 

Student evaluations are obtained through a 
questionnaire mailed to students at the commu- 
nit)' college and the university. On occasion, 
onlv the students at the community college are 
SLirveyed. 

RESULTS/OUl COMES 

The impact of the 1'ransfer ()[)portunity Pro- 
gram on the institutions involved and the stu- 
dents served by this program has been extreme- 
ly positive, as evidenced by students' evaluation 
surveys and the resulting increases in the univer 
sity's enrollment of transfer students, in addi- 
tion, the fact that the program, which started 
with one agreemem just six years ago between 
the university and the Los Rios Community 
College District, has grown to inchah^ a total 
of 1 /5 agreements and five TOP advisers in 1 ^AS9 
is further testimony to the |)rogranrs success 
in meetings its goals and ol))ectives. 

1 o date, three surveys of TOP students to evab 
uate the program's effectiveness anii to a:/ ess 
student satisfaction have been conducted by 
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IJCUTs Student Special Services. Students have 
rated their advising very highly and have at- 
tributed their successful transfer to the univer 
sity to the TOP adviser. The most recent study 
mdicates that TOP continues to meet the needs 
of trah »fer students: 80 percent of the surveyed 
students ;those who entered fall 1988) thought 
the '"OP adviser helped them with admissions; 
47 percent with financial aid; and 42 percent 
with housing. Seventy-two percent of the re- 
spondents believed that the counseling and ad- 
vising services provided prior to transfer were 
beneficial. One out of four thought that they 
would not have transferred without the TOi^ 
adviser's assistance. 

The success of TOP in increasing transfci to 
the university is also clear. In the last two years, 
there has been a significant increase in the en 
rollment of transfer sttidents at IJC^ Davis. In 
fall 1987 there were 26 percent more TOP 
transfer students than the previous year. In fall 
1988 TOP transfer students increased 33 per- 
cent and ethnic minority student transfers in- 
creased 56 percent. 71iese figures compare qtiite 
favorably to those reported for total carnptis 
transfers (which increased by only 8 percent) 
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and ethnic minority student transfers (which in- 
creased 21 percent). 

To date, 314 comrriunity college students have 
entered into Transfer Admission Agreements 
( I'AA). Of these, 207 students have actually 
enrolled. The 2.S-percent loss from application 
to enrollment is much lower than non-1 AA ap- 
plicants, in which there is a 60 percent loss from 
application to enrollment. 

POTENTIAL FOR ADAPTATION BY 
OTHER INS . n UI IONS 

I'OP has become a mode! program that has been 
expanded to include other institutions. Since the 
first TOP pai inership was developed, 21 colleges 
in 13 districts now participate. In addition, 33 
commuiiity colleges have now developed Trans- 
fer Admission Agreements with UCD. 

The transfer centers that have been established 
in many of the co.nmunity colleges through- 
out the state are a dn ect result of the Transfer 
Opporttmity Progrcun. These centers have used 
top's C(;ncepts and goals in order to prepare 
students for transfer to four-year institutions. 
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The Texas Higher Education (coordinating 
Board was created by the Texas Legishuiire to 
provide leadership and coordination for the 
higher education system in I'exas. Us govern- 
ing pohcies for better articuhttioti and for fiscal 
accountability w^ere established by the Higher 
Education C^oordinaiing Act of 196.5. Guided 
by the principles of qtialiiy, access, diversity, 
funding, effective management, and accounta- 
bility outlined in the I'exas Charter of Higher 
Edticatiou (1987), the staff of the C^oordina- 
ing Board extensively use the committee process 
to assist in the formulation ot state policy. Thus, 
a flexible partnership is enc(nn*aged through 
broad participation of administrators and 
faculty at Texas community colleges and univer- 
sities in conjunction with members ot other statc^ 
agencies. Large distances between ;ieographic lo- 
cations of postsecondary institutions as well as 
demographic considerations are major factors 
tor using this corrmiittee process. 

TIk' puM)C higjier education system ir l ex.is 
serves over .U)(),()00 students m 49 conanimity 
and junior college districts, one statew ide tech 
nical institiue system with four campuses, and 
X7 imiversities. Each ye\\\\ over I. SO, ()()() firs!- 
time sitidents enter the communit)' collej^.es cUid 



technical institutes. According to a 1986 Coor- 
ditiating Board study on transfer of first-time 
entering students enrolled in general acadeiTiic 
cotirses in Texas public community and junior 
colleges, conmnmity college transfers represent 
more than 15 percent of the new students in 1 1 
of the public four-year universities, and over 19 
percent of the original sttulent population trans- 
ferred to a Texas public tmiversity between fall 
198 1 and spring 1985, making the transfer func- 
tion a major issue when considering Texas 
highc education issues. 

By legislative act, the Coordinating Board is to 
develop a basic core of general academic 
courses that, when taken by a junior college 
student dtiring his or her first two years ot col- 
legiate study, are freely transferable among all 
accredited public institutions ot higher educa- 
tion in I'exas. Texas chose to develop a higher 
education regional cotmcil system to promul- 
gate comnumication about curriculum at id aca- 
deiriic transfer issues in [iartnershifi < tfort be- 
tween the twO' Vear colleges and universities and 
he private colleges. 

Over ih(^ y(?ars. f tcultv inul iidministiators of 
universities and iimior colleges have collaborated 
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with Coordinating Board staff on studies to dc- 
V'l^lop transfer curricula in a wide range of disci- 
pline majors and, after adoption by the board, 
fcir use statewide in faciHtating student transfers 
from the community colleges to the university. 

Faculty and administrators have also collabo- 
rated with the Coordinating Board staff on the 
development of the Commmnty College Gener- 
al Academic Courses Guide Manual, a listing 
of descriptions of academic and developmen- 
tal c( urses acceptable to the universities for 
transfer. These strategies for coordination and 
linkage between the two higher education levels 
have resulted in the creation of a cadre of ex- 
perts from the local institutional level who are 
knowledgeable about their institutions and the 
legislation on transfer and articiihuion issues 
that drive the statewide committees toward 
action. 

Two case studies described below are illustra- 
tive, of how the state has Vva)rked in partner- 
ship with its institutions to provide support rind 
recognition for indivic ual efforts and encour- 
agement and nurturi ng ov intrainstitutional 
relatiotiships that improve articulation and 
transfer issues. 

INSTITUI lONAL CASE SI UDY 

Farly in the 1 980s, .1 group of educators from 
the community colleges and universities col- 
laborated in a series of workshops on the acii 
demic preparation of students for Texns col- 
leges. I'he move was sparked by concerns from 
the academic instructional leadership that stu- 
dents' low level of basic skills prevented them 
from handling (ollege-level cours^'work. 

John Cirable, now president of Pjrn/osjiori. ( ^ol 
lege, was at thnt time l^jra/osponN acndennc 



instructional leader. I lis personal interest and 
commitmern to providing quality instruction 
for all students at Bra/.osport Colie;^e led him 
to conduct an institutional research study of 
reading level of students enrolled in history 
classes. His starding and alarming findings led 
him to conduct a larger study, which included 
other community colleges and resulted in the 
report, A Second Chance for Texans: Remedial 
Educaiion in Two-Year Colleges. 

This report was one ol several that eventually 
led the Texas Legislature to pass Mouse Bill 
2182 in 1987, a mandate for an assessment, 
placement, and remediation program in Texas 
colleges and universities. The Texas Academ- 
ic Skills Program should help students to be 
more prepared in performing their college 
studies. 

ideas Grable shared with Coordinating Board 
staff were the catalyst for a grant proposal to 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education. The subsequent grant award re- 
sulted in a report. Improvement of Post- 
Sec (^ndary Educatum: College-] .evel Com- 
petencies, which defined college-level reading, 
writing, and niath skills. 

through his individual efforts to promote in- 
stitutional effectivuMiess and quality, Grable has 
been proactive in raising awareness jibout tlie 
sticcessful soltitions to trans cr problems. He 
has worked with faculty and administrators at 
the University of Houston-Central Campus and 
Sam Houston State University and received 
ihtMr aj'.rcement \o admit an}' stutleni who at^ 
lends ]ir;i/()sp(M-t College and to j^tiarantee the 
transfer of his or her coursework [o \\w\r 
univei*sui(^s \vif hout loss of ci edii . l' verutially, 
the sti /jnt v.'ill receive ;i coinputeri/ed rc^ceipt 
for ;i tour yccir coursework map M either 
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university. It will include a)urscw()rk that must 
be taken at Bra/osport C>o liege durinj^ the first 
two years as well as cour sework to be laken 
during the last two years at the university, with 
occasional progress reports. 

While data prograrrnners at Bra/.osport (>ollege 
are currendy worKing on a program to produce 
the computerized four-year degree program 
map, the institutional leadership is already 
communicating it to its oth^r partners in the 
Gulf Coast Regional Coiisortium. A second 
project related to transfer activities is the col- 
lege's participation in the Electronic Transcript 
Network (ETN), considered a response to Sen- 
ate Bill 543, which calL^ for sending institutions 
to receive feedback on their transfers. The goal 
is to m universities to provide feedback to 
comi ty colleges on their transfer students: 
how tliey perform academically after they trans- 
fer, whether they complete their studies, and 
jobs attained as a result of the baccalaureate 
degree. This will result in improved data col- 
lection and tracking of transfer students. 

STATE CASE STUDY 

Coordinating Board .>taff initiated a coopera- 
tive effort m fall 198S to facilitate the transi- 
tion of minority student transfers from com- 
munity/junior colleges to ;miversities on a pilot 
basis. 

The board, in pr.rtnersltip with one comtnimi- 
ty college and two universities, implemented the 
Blinn (\)llege Stucients* Ethnic Transfer Project: 
SatTi Houston State University and 1 evjs 
A&M University (Bl'ST). "Taking a student- 
centered approach to (he transfei" of minority 
students, the adnnnistr^Mors and coiuiselors of 
these insti'iutions lunve encourai.ed minority stu 
dents who started at Blinn Clollej^e to stay in 
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college and to complete university baccalaure- 
ate degree programs through a variety of stu- 
dent development activaies. As a result, enroll- 
ment of Blacks and Hispauics has increased at 
all three campuses. Under the direction of 
Robert Wright, assistant to the vice president 
for academic affairs, Blinn College provides 
academic advisement, career counseling, and 
study skills seminars to minority students. 

Additionally, Blinn has implemented an early 
warning system designed to identify students 
who are in danger of dropping out of college 
and to provide them with immediate counsel- 
ing. A unique feature of the BEST project is 
parental involvement. Eor example, a break- 
fast is scheduled for parents during which 
representatives from the participating institu- 
tions are available to answer questions and pro- 
vide transfer information. 

One value-added dimension of the BEST Proj- 
ect is to familiarize minority students with 
university life and to avoid the transfer shock 
syndrome. In an effort to assure a smooth tran- 
sition from the community college to the 
university, minority students from Blinn Col- 
lege are transported to either Texas A&M or 
Sam Houston to attend University E^ay activi- 
ties. BEST students familiari/.e themselves with 
the campus, rcc^^ive financial aid information, 
and meet witli university faculty and staff and 
other Blinn transfer students. 

Eor the leadership of Blinn C\)llege, Sam Hous- 
ton State University, and Texas A&M Univer- 
sity, improving the transfer of nunority sttidcnrs 
is a financial commitment as well. 'Ehe BES'E 
1^ )j(\t ptiblishcs a 'ollege transfer newsletter 
thatismadf c! tix .uh minority student. In addi- 
; ion, Bl^S'E sttidents have l)een the reci[)!ctits of 
irausfei scliolarshif)s by 'Eexas Aik M University. 
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As \\ result of this succcsfnl pilot, a second 
iranslrr projecf, the South Texas Transfer Proj- 
ect, has been encouraged between Southwest 
'^lexas Junior College and three additional state 
universities (Southwest Texas State Universi- 
ty, University of Texas at San Antoni( , and 
Texiis A&l University in Kingsville). li is in the 
first year of implementation, although vice 
presidents, academic deans, registrars, and 
directors of admission from each of the four 
colleges spent a full year planning the project 
with Coordinating Board staff. 

As the two examples have demonstrated above, 
personal interest, institutioiial commitment, 
and trust are desired characteristics w^' need to 
foster for all of our relationships if wv are to 
resolve articulation and transfer issues. 

In recent years, the quality of the discussions 
at the regional council level has diminished as 
financial and enrollment management demands 
of the 196{)sand I97()s have consumed institu 
tional aitcntion. Unless a university is actively 
involved in recruiting students by providing 
outreach services, the regional councils resort 
to becoming vehicles for resolving the turf bat- 
tles between community/ junior colleges rather 
than developing curriculum or resolving trans- 
fer disputes. 

Several events in Texas have recently occurred 
to refocus attention on transfer and ariicuhi- 
tion issues. 

• In 19(S5 the Texas I.egaslaiure mand<Ued 
thr transfer of ()osi secondary vocation<il 
education from the Texas b'ducati(Mi Agen- 
cy to the Texas Higher HducaMcm (Coor- 
dinating Board. The action resuhed m the 
creation of the Conuiunnty t.Olleges and 
Technical histitutes I^ivision, which serves 



<is an advocate h)r communit) college is- 
sues, including transfer, in the stale. 

• Tegislation passed in U^S9 has mandated 
that the (Coordinating Board will now re- 
solve transfei' disputes between any two 
higher education institutions. 

• The demographics of 1Y*x as demand that 
the education of its minority population 
imprtn^e for its future economic welbbeing. 
IVoviding quality and supportive instruc- 
tion in commimity college and university 
partnerships will assist th:^ transfer minori- 
ty student in completing his or her educa- 
tional goals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS EOR STATE 
POLICY 

l*he C.omvtumty Collcy^e Cwu 'ral Acadoniic 
Cotivse Ciiudc Mcvmal providrs a mechanism 
for allocating state funds to Texas community 
and junior colleges for general education and 
academic transfer courses, compensatoi'y and 
developmental studies programs, and other 
unique-need courses. 

rhe adopti(Mi of core ciu ricuhmi guidelines by 
the (Coordinating Bv)ard in October 19S9, re- 
cent institutional curnculimi changes across the 
state, and a ''oucern that the 16 subjf)ct area 
tran.sfer curricula that the ('oordin.itmg Board 
and all public colleges and universitiei^ have 
worked v^ith for over 20 years provide good 
o[)|n)riuniiies review the course descriptions 
f(Muul iuatuial <m i to [^romo'e d'scus- 

sions surroundmg articuhuion and transfer 
concerns. 

As a result, an <id\ isorv c(^nnnitief.' has b( en 
charged ')y the ( onmussioner of 1 ligncr 
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Hclucation to update the Comrfiiunty CoUeyn' 
General Acadenvy Course (Unde ManuaL T he 
charge aff^vrs a number of important are<is of 
concern to both coinnuinity colleges and sen- 
ior universities, including review of transfer and 
articulation issues (such is a common number- 
ing system), guaranteeing transfer of the associ- 
ate degree, and using regional councils as 
forums for articulation of degree programs, 
development of curriculum, and facility ol 



transfer; definition of a desirnhle number f)f se- 
mester credii hours for the core curricukun of 
associate degree programs; review of the im- 
plementation of compensavoiy education doU- 
cies; integration of college level competencies 
into the state's core curriculum; and devel- 
opment ot ^^,uideHnes for institutions' compli- 
ance with (.Coordinating Board rules on reso- 
lution of transfer disputes for lower-division 
courses. 
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